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These selections include some of Schiller’s most char- 
acteristic and famous poems, and are intended to form an 
attractive introduction to the works of the great poet. 
While the ballads are the only class well represented, 
enough of the others have been selected to show their 
character. A brief introductory note gives the external 
facts regarding each poem, and the footnotes explain 
whatever is necessary to the understanding of the text, 
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but nothing more. Series of questions on the various 
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duct the recitation entirely in German. ‘The vocabulary DECORA TIVE DESIGN 
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Our French, German, and Spanish Texts 
comprise 107 volumes, carefully edited and 
supplied with helpful notes and vocabularies. 
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to any address on request. 
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BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement 
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Milwaukee Adopts 
The Smith Anthmetics 


April 6 





The referendum vote of all principals and 
teachers using text-books in arithmetic in 
the schools showed 406 of the 555 opposed 
to the arithmetics in use. 


April 25 The secret committee of teachers and 
principals appointed by the superintend- 
ent and supplied with samples - of all 
modern texts *in arithmetic reported in 
favor of the Smith Arithmetics. The 
committee consisted of seven members, 
five of whom voted for Smith as first 
choice, and two others for Smith as secord 
choice. 

May 5 The Committee on Course of Study and 
Text-Books of the Board of School Di- 
rectors recommended the adoption of the 
Smith Arithmetics. 

June 2. The Board of Schoo) Directors adopted 
the Smith Arithmetics for exclusive use in 
all public schools in the city of Milwaukee 
by a vote of 12 to 2. 

June 2 The Board of School Directors adopted 


Collar and Daniell’s “ First Year Latin” 
for exclusive use in the high schools. 
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By Charles B. Gilbert, formerl; 
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Van Stone Harris, Assistant 
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HAVE SET A NEW STANDARD IN THE 
TEACHING OF LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 


They are based on entirely new lines—embodying 
many original and practical ideas. 

Consistently inductive throughout; all instruction 
is developed through the child’s experience in obser 
vation, organization and expression. 
is made the all 


Good literature foundation for 


grammatical rules and principles. 

They lead to a correct use of language, a command 
of grammar and an appreciation of literature. 
HIGHLY COMMENDED 
CATORS EVERYWHERE. 
IMPORTANT CITIES ALL 
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receive prompt attention. Circulars outlining the plan of the 


Schools and blanks for Registration will be sent upon appli- 
cation. 
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JOY OF THE MORNING. 
I hear you, little bird, 
Shouting a-swing above the broken wall. 
Shout louder yet; no song can tell it all, 
Sing to my soul in the deep still wood; 
’'Tis wonderful beyond the wildest word. 
I’d tell it, too, if I could. 


Oft when the white stil! dawn 
_ Lifted the skies and pushed the hills apart 
I’ve felt it like a glory in my heart— 
The world’s mysterious stir; 
But had no throat like yours, my bird, 
Nor such a listener! 
—Edwin Markham. 


———- ——_ 0-0-0 0-9-0 
WHAT THEY SAY. 


Horace Mann: As are the parents, so is the 
‘teacher and his school. 


SUPERINTENDENT [. Freeman Hatt, North 
Adams, Mass.: The ideal method of discipline is 
to impel rather than to compel children to do right. 


Proressor J. E. Booprne, University of Kansas: 
Music should be cultivated in every school, as an 
aid in managing the school as a mass, cultivating 
the higher instincts. 


Hon. Henry Sain, Jowa; If a teacher is her- 
self a lover of the beautiful, she will find it a very 
easy task to instill such a love into the hearts of 
her pupils, because she has nature on her side. 


LuTHER BurRBANK IN “The Training of the Hu- 
man Plant’: We must learn that any person who 
will not acept what he knows to be truth, for the 
very love of truth alone, is very definitely under- 
mining his mental integrity. 


PRESIDENT G. STANLEY Hat, Clark University: 
It is idle to claim that the western religion in its 
essence is higher than the eastern. Confucianism 
is a much better religion for us than Christianity 
is for China. The teachings of American mission~ 
aries are as alien to the Chinese mind as air is to a 
fish. It is useless to send missionaries to these 
countries. In most cases we had better help those 
at home. Confucianism has been suggested as the 
ideal religion for office-holders. An infusion of 
Confucianism with its honesty in business into our 
financial world would make it possible to say of 
our American business man, as we can of the 
Chinese merchant, that his word is as good as his 
bond. 


SOME ESSENTIAL QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD 
TEACHER.*—(L.) 


BY VERNON L. DAVEY, 
City Superintendent of Schools, East Orange, N. J. 


Only one other office requires so many and so 
varied qualifications as are demanded of the 
teacher. Only one other office is so important or 
touches so closely the well-being of the nation, and 
I am not sure that the teacher should yield the 
first place to the preacher. 

The people place in the hands of the teachers 
their most treasured possession—their children—- 
and trust to them to train the children for citizen- 
ship and for manhood and womanhood. The 
teacher who is to be worthy of this trust must be 
sound in character, in health and education; must 
possess ability to teach and to control; and must 
be possessed of ambition and enthusiasm. These 
are a few of the traits which constitute the essen- 
tial characteristics of the desirable teacher. 

It is sometimes said, with truth, that the poorly- 
educated teacher possessing a natural ability to 
teach is much to be preferred to the well-equipped 
scholar who is unable to impart her knowledge 
to the pupil or develop in him a love of study. 
But this is begging the question. The teacher 
who cannot teach is not under consideration. The 
desirable teacher is able to teach and knows what 
she is able to teach. But too frequently teachers 
are satisfied to know only their subjects, and these 
only as far as the course of study outlines them. 
The kindergartner and the primary teacher, es- 
pecially, but every teacher to a degree, shouid 
realize that her profession is narrowing in its tend- 
ency, and that while she may continue to lead and 
inspire young children, even though her educa- 
tion is narrow, she will herself remain stationary 
unless she has interests outside ofher school 
work, or by study, or general reading, or large in- 
tercourse with cultivated people keeps her mind 
active and her horizon broad. 

Fads are sometimes narrowing, but it is better 
for the teacher to have a fad outside of her school 
work and to follow it with enthusiasm, than to 
settle into the ever-deepening groove cut by her 
daily work with childish or immature minds. His- 
tory and good literature, biography and travel 
should, to a greater extent, be the solace and the 
joy of the teacher who has no fad, or only one 
fad. The fiction of to-day is too often a mere 
plaything or a confection—a thing to tickle the 
palate for the moment, or to stir the sluggish 
blood by the narration of exciting impossibilities. 
We need some of this sort of literary dessert, but 
it should not constitute the bulk of the meal, and 
of all meals. 

There is too little reading of educational period- 
icals and educational literature. No one of us is so 
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far advanced! in ‘edn¢ational thebry or practice 
that we cannot learn much from the experience 
and the thought of others—even though their years 
in the»profession have been fewer than ours. Edu- 
cational literature should not be read simply to 
learn of new or different methods. Methodology 
is the least important part of pedagogy. The the- 
ory underlying method, the real science of edu- 
cation and mental growth, the appreciation of the 
true spirit of the teacher, the realization of the 
finer things that together make the teacher’s posi- 
tion a high and noble and responsible calling--- 
these and the simple news item side of the peri- 
odicals are what we should follow up _persist- 
ently and even eagerly. Even among this unusu- 
ally able and devoted body of teachers there are 
too many who either never read a distinctly edu- 
cational book or periodical, or who subscribe to 
only one of the method papers. The latter are 
most of them excellent, but they alone are in- 
sufficient. Do not get an idea that the perusal of 
the good monthly magazines, with their semi- 
occasional articles touching on educational mat- 
ters, is of much value in this respect. They 
are for the general public. We are professionally 
interested. 

We want our teachers to be well-read along 
professional lines, but they must remember that, 
after all, to the keen and sympathetic observer 
the best text-book is the heart of the pupil, as ex- 
emplified in his daily work, and that this open 
volume must not be laid aside when printed books 
are taken up. Dean Briggs of Harvard says: 
“The thesis that wins a young teacher a higher 
degree too often leaves him further away from the 
best qualities of a teacher, remote from men, and 
still more remote from boys.” 

It cannot too often be stated that progress in 
youthiul education depends on sentiment even 
more than on intellect, and that the soul is of 
greater value than the mind. The true teacher 
will not forget to keep in sympathetic touch with 
the individual pupils while she is developing her 
own mental equipment and aiming to help her 
pupils in intellectual growth. 

Knowledge does not necessarily carry with it 
the power of imparting knowledge or of stimu- 
lating in others a love of knowledge, or of guid- 
ing properly those who are eager to learn. The 
fine scholar—the earnest student—is often a 
wretched teacher. The successful teacher watches 
the progress of her pupils, not only in the acquisi- 
tion of facts, butin the ability to grasp and the 
power to reason. She appreciates that much of 
the text-book information and language must be 
incomprehensible to the average child, and that the 
fact that this is so reflects on the text-book maker, 
rather than on the child. When a lesson is as- 
signed, she arranges that these ridiculous stum- 
bling blocks shall be removed, and during the reci- 
tation she sees to it that there are clear con- 
cepts and definite appreciation of cause and effect, 
and of the relation of to-day’s work to that of yes- 
terday. She realizes that, while the pupil under- 
stands, or seems to understand, the teacher’s ex- 
planation to-day, it is by no means certain that his 
grasp has the slightest staying power. She knows 
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that unless the average pupil to-day repeats for her 
such explanations or facts, he cannot be expected 
to know them to-morrow, and that unless he agaia 
repeats them or applies them next week, it is 
foolish to expect him to remember them next 
month. She takes little for granted, ana never 
allows herself to be deceived into thinking a 
pupil knows a rule or a fact because he learned 
and recited it and passed on it last month or last 
year. 

Teaching that is worthy the name does not 
consist in hearing pupils recite to-day’s lessons. 
The teaching of a subject is like the opening of 
a new railroad. Every day’s work must be joined 
to yesterday’s and the track kept open and clear 
way back to the initial point. The foreman—the 
teacher—must have clearly in mind the ultimate 
goal and must know every difficult stream to be 
bridged, every rock ledge to be tunneled and the 
serious quicksands to be filled. The pupil’s knowl- 
edge of the subject is the road. It must be a unit. 
As it reaches out into new and unknown countries, 
it becomes the basis for other units, and so is corre- 
lated with other subjects forming the great field 
of knowledge. 

When the able teacher discovers a flaw in the 
pupil’s fundamental knowledge or reasoning, she 
straightway repairs the break. When she cannot 
secure comprehension by one method or illustra- 
tion, she tries another. She develops what 1s 
best taught by development, but she states out- 
right the facts not easily developed. 

She realizes that it is better to tell pupils at 
once what they don’t seem to know than to allow 
them to guess at the answer. She has learned that 
some pupils are always at their best in the reci- 
tation, while others are then confused and uncer- 
tain. These others she will handle with the 
greatest care, avoiding bruskness and harshness 
and sarcasm, and giving just enough sympathetic 
encouragement to permit them to think clearly 
and without apprehension. She knows that the 
monthly or semi-annual tests are chiefly tests of 
her teaching and that she, rather than the pupil, 
should find examination day or week an anxious 
time. Except for the rare abnormal class—which 
sometimes means the one improperly handled 
somewhere along the line—nine-tenths of the 
class will pass if her teaching has been adapted to 
the capabilities of the class, and_ if the test was 
a reasonable one. If this proportion is not 
reached, she cries “mea culpa,’ and changes her 
method. 

The able and experienced instructor never for- 
gets what Secretary Hill of Massachusetts used to 
refer to as the baffling ratios of all departments 
of education—the honest much that acomplishes 
little; the little that accomplishes much. The 
teacher does not for a moment admit to herself 
that much will always yield much, or believe that 
the credit is all hers when little brings in large re- 
turns. She is constantly striving to learn to better 
the ratio between her investment of leadership 
and the pupil’s proceeds of advancement. 
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New York state is to pay all normal school 
principals $3,500, an increase of $500. 
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O singing birds, O singing birds, ye sing in field and 
sky 

The simple songs of love and joy ye sang in days gone 
by; 

I hear you in the meadows now and up the mountain 
stream, 

And as I listen to your voice I dream an old-world 
dream. 
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O singing birds, O singing birds, ye sang in ancient 


Greece 

Ere Paris found the fata] fruit, or Jason sought the 
fleece; 

And from the Attic mountain tops ye saw the dawn up- 
rise, 


Her feet upon the golden sea and wonder in her eyes, 


Ye heard the shepherd pipe at dawn, and piped again 
with him 

Until the flocks came winding out where forest glades 
were dim; 

Ye sang in dewy dell and woke the wild-flower from its 
dream, 

And watched the fauns and satyrs dance beside the 
woodland’ stream. 


Ye sang your songs at noonday when Athenian crews 
went down 

Between the dusty walls that joined Peiraeus with the 
town, 

Until across the sparkling deep the triremes sailed away, 

And up Poseidon’s altar steps the women went to pray. 


Ye sang your songs at eventide when on the sacred hill 

The light was slowly dying down and mists were sleep- 
ing still; 

While two by two the maidens went, with lilies in their 
band, 

And asked each other of the love they could not under- 
stand. 


And in the night, when stars looked down and herds 
were gathered in, 

And little brooks with tinkling voice made music clear 
and thin, 

At intervals your note again would thrill the forest’s 
rest, 

When dreamland fancies woke your joy or breezes 
stirred your nest. 


© singing birds, O singing birds, who pipe in shade and 
sun, 

Ye fill the world with gladness still, ye bind us all in 
one; 

Your songs are of untroubled days, of mornings glad and 
free, 

And merry rivers leaping down the mountains to the sea, 


O singing birds, O singing birds, the ages pass away, 

The world is growing old, and we grow older day by 
day; 

Pour out your deathless songs again to men of every 
tongue, 

And wake the music in man’s heart that keeps the old 
world young. 

—Frederick George Scott. 
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MISS ALINDA. 


BY S. F. PERKINS. 


Miss Alinda is well beyond fifty years of age. 


She was not a beauty at fifteen. She is not a stu-- 
dent, and was never professionally trained for a» 
teacher. She could not get a state certificate in: 


any state that estimates a teacher’s worth by her 
answers, in writing, to a formal set of questions, 
but here her disadvantages end. 

It was a day in late April when her class, a sixth 
grade, was fractious. It was 2.50 by the clock. 
She was personally worn out. Her mother had 


been sick with inflammatory rheumatism for sev-- 


eral days, and at the best the mother was not 
agreeable to live with. Miss Alinda had not slept 


two hours at a time for two weeks, and now for- 


three days she had had a growling toothache, 
That April day was the limit of discomfort 

atmospherically. It had seemed all day as though 

she would never be able to see the clock reach four. 


Jim Stringer and Bill Hitter had a scrap at noon,_ 
and she kept them in at recess, which made things. 


worse, for boys and girls alike discussed the situa- 


tion all the recess, and grew hotter and hotter,, 


some siding with Jim and some with Bill, but all 
denouncing Miss Alinda for punishing his favorite 
with the other. 


Every boy and girl was trying to do something 
to annoy the teacher. without being over-naughty. 


Jim and Bill were fairly ugly, and even muttered, 


vengeance under the breath. Poor Miss Alinda! 


It did seem as though the end of the limit had been, 


reached. She had neither strength nor energy to 
grapple with a riot. She simply let go, relaxed 
muscle and mind, saying to herself: “Well, it is 
only seventy minutes to four o’clock, and I guess 
none of us will be wrecked or ruined in that time.” 

Once relaxed, a happy thought came to her. 
She was great on “happy thoughts.” Closing her 
book, she stepped in front of the desk, saying: “I 
have had a happy thought!” It was so unexpected 
a turn of affairs, and the expression “a happy 
thought” was such a joke with the children when 
they were good-natured, that they all laughed 
heartily, as did Miss Alinda. Then they were re- 
laxed. 

“I’m going to give you a half-holiday a week 
from next Friday—May day,” and they clapped 
their hands in high glee, “because you have been 
so good'thisafternoon,” and then they fairly roared. 
“We'll have a picnic over in Goodman’s woods, 
and it shall be the best time we ever had. I’m not 
going to do anything about it. I’ll leave it wholly 


to your committee, and I appoint Jim chairman of 


the committee on refreshments, and Bill chairman 
of the committee on games, because they have been 
so good this afternoon. Now I'll adjourn school, 
and you may talk over the picnic till four o’clock.” 

The girls rushed up and kissed Miss Alinda, and 
so did Jim and Bill, because the other boys just 
made them do it. 
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EDUCATION FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
BY ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN. 


The tendencies of naturalism in education had 
not yet come to their full influence fifty years ago. 
The first Pestalozzian wave in this country was 
past, and the second wave had not yet culminated. 
Across the seas, Darwin, and Spencer, and Huxley, 
and Helmholtz had begun their great work, and 
the soil of America was already prepared for the 
seeds of their sowing. Agassiz was at Harvard 
and Arnold Guyot at Princeton, and American 
natural science, still drawing some of its inspira- 
tion from Benjamin Franklin and from the group 
of scientists gathered at Yale by the first Timothy 
Dwight, was preparing to utilize, to the full, the 
forces which Europe had set in motion. American 
invention was already in full swing. A population 
of 23,000,000 in 1850, and 31,000,000 in 1860, was 
annually taking out in the intervening decade 2,000 
patents for their inventions; yet American tech- 
nical instruction, the training of hand and eye to 
follow the guidance of constructive imagination in 
the field of material things, had made only the 
smallest beginnings. _The national government 
had its schools of war at West Point and An- 
napolis, and their influence was felt in the training 
of engineers; the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
and one or two other institutions were doing 
pioneer work in the technological field; agricul- 
tural education was much talked about, and was 
actually attempted here and there, but had not yet 
found itself; the first kindergarten had been es- 
tablished in Germany less than twenty years before 
this time, and the few kindergartens opened in 
America before the Civil War were educational 
curiosities; manual training in the schools was 
hardly a dream as yet, and drawing for technical 
ends and the whole range of training for the fine 
arts existed only in a crude and provisional way. 





THE QUESTION OF MOTIVES. 
BY HENRY SABIN. 


We often make a great mistake in the kind and 
character of motives which we hold up before 
children in our homes and in our schools. For 
instance, I am not sure that the introduction of 
savings banks is a feature to be approved of by 
parents or teachers. It has a tendency to stimu- 
late thrift and economy, habits worthy of being 
encouraged; but has it not also a tendency to 
foster penuriousness and the worship of the “dollar 
bill” far beyond what is for the child’s good? I am 
not willing to go on record as opposed to the 
practice, for I have not had experience in the line 
of their introduction. I can see how it may be a 
blessing to a certain class and an injury to others. 
I should want to investigate more thoroughly 
if I had to decide the matter for myself. I am 
sure that nothing can be more destructive of right 
motives, as I look at it, than the practice of pub- 
lishing in the village paper the amount each child 
has deposited during the month or term, and com- 
menting upon the list as a matter deserving es- 
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pecial blame or praise. “The love of money 1s 
the root of all evil,” and in American society it 
should not be stimulated to an undue extent. 

Perhaps I am too sensitive on this point, but [ 
never could see my way clear to introduce the 
scheme in question into schools under my care. I 
can see the good points, for itisno use to deny 
that it has some; but the bad points, especially 
the great danger of strengthening some very un- 
desirable traits of character, seem to me to heav- 
ily over-balance the good. 

There is another class of motives used by many 
teachers, especially in high schools and colleges, 
from which I most heartily dissent. I refer to the 
habit on the part of the teacher of grading each 
recitation on the percentage plan, and of averag- 
ing the marks of the pupil at the end of the term 
or the year, to obtain the class standing of each 
one. I have seen classes in which this practice has 
proved to be the root of “envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness.” The strife for place in- 
cited by such means is in every respect unwhole- 
some and injurious. In my opinion, “studying for 
marks” is but little better than not studying at 
all. 

- Governing by marks is the poorest kind of 
school government I have ever known. It induces 
no ambition, brings to the surface only the lowest 
and most abject kind of motives, and tends to de- 
generate rather than to elevate the character of 
the school. And yet there are schools in which it 
is the main reliance of the teacher in her appeals 
to the pupils. 

Taken in connection wih promotion, it amounts 
to positive cruelty. The mother heard her little 
child crying before she was out of her bed in the 
morning. Hurrying into her room: “What is the 
matter, Dolly? Are you sick?” 

“No, mamma, but I don’t believe I can pass 
for promotion.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“The teacher told us last night that we had got 
to get better marks or we could not go up, and 
that would kill me.” 

This was not an unusual case of a child nagged 
into nervousness by fear of poor marks and the 
consequences which follow. 

A mother said to her boy the other day: “Now, 
Fred, see if you cannot go through the week with 
conduct marked perfect.” 

This was the boy’s answer:— 

“It is not any use, mother; I was marked down 
fourteen points yesterday for behavior.” What 
chance was there in that case to bring any higher 
motive to the front? What was there for a founda- 
tion on which to build? Notice here that it was not 
the wrongdoing which troubled these parties, but 
“the marks.” The weightier matter was disre- 
garded; the inferior was brought to the front. 

I am not ready to say that if I had charge of a 
school I would abolish the marking system, but ] 
would keep it out of sight as much as I could. 
by never appealing to marks as the grade 
scholarship or conduct. I would abolish it root 
and branch just as soon as I could see my way clear 
to take that step. 

I want to refer here to a class of motives which 
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are sometimes brought forward to induce punctu- 
ality or regularity of attendance. I start with the 
proposition that there is a vast amount of tardi- 
ness and absence which is entirely excusable, and 
that when the teacher has eradicated all inexcus- 
able irregularity, she should not vex herself abou 
the rest. This may be heresy, but it is true, that 
the child who comes late, or remains at home, to 
help meet some exigency of home-life, deserves 
praise rather than censure. 

I once knew a superintendent who boasted that 
on a certain day when Barnum’s circus was on ex- 
hibition in his city not a pupil came to school late, 
and there was not an absent mark charged up to 
any pupil. As he expressed it: “We had per- 
fect attendance all day, in spite of the circus.” 
But the reaction came, and ashe packed up his 
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belongings at the end of the year, he remarked: 
“T have learned my lesson. I will never again do 
my best in any school. It does not pay.” He 
made a mistake in estimating the best. He had 
a most desirable end in view; he was actuated by 
« worthy motive, but the influences he brought to 
bear did not commend themselves as_ reason- 
able, and the result was disastrous to him, and 
perhaps to the school. 

The author of “The Point of View of . Modern 
Education” writes: “How would Shakespeare 
have come through the treadmill of a public 
school? Probably he would have run away. Tru- 
ancy is not always acrime.” Is that entirely wrong? 
The most important questions which appeal to us 


in training children are those which concern 
motives. 


‘ 
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HAPPINESS. 


Happy is the man who has that in his soul which acts upon the dejected as April airs 
upon violet roots. Gifts from the hand are silver and gold, but the heart gives that which 


neither silver nor gold can buy. 


To be full of goodness, full of cheerfulness, full of sym- 


pathy, full of helpful hope, causes a man to carry blessings of which he is himself as un- 
conscious as a lamp is of its own shining. Such an one moves on human life as stars move 
over dark seas to bewildered mariners; as the sun wheels, bringing all the seasons with 


him from the south.— Henry Ward Beecher. 
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YOUR BOOKS AND MINE. 


A TALK ABOUT WHY WE READ THE BOOKS WE 
DO. 


BY FREDERIC TABER COOPER. 


In the matter of reading, as in everything else 
that is worth doing, there should, I think, be a cer- 
tain amount of system. Yet I hope that by the 
word “system” I shall not be understood to mean 
a rigid schedule of so many pages at a time, to be 
forced down, whether we feel in the mood or not, 
after the fashion of one quail a day for thirty days. 
A book must be read with pleasure, and not merely 
from: a sense of duty, if we are to get the greatest 
good out of it. And yet our reading will be more 
profitable if we follow some method, some con- 
scious purpose in our selection of books, and at 
least ask ourselves, before beginning a volume, 
whether we have a good and sufficient reason for 
wanting to read it. 

OUR REASONS FOR READING A BOOK. 

One good and sufficient reason for wanting to 
read a book is the knowledge that, although it may 
not be one that we shall greatly enjoy, it belongs 
to that rather limited number of recognized mas- 
terpieces of which educated men and women are 
expected to have some knowledge. Another good 
and sufficient reason for wanting to read a book is 
the belief that it is distinctly our kind of a book, 
and one that will leave us better satisfied with our- 
selves and with the world at large. 

But the important question is, .What foundation 
have we for the belief that any given volume is our 
kind of a book? Consequently, it is a good plan 


occasionally to run over in our mind the books we 
have been reading recently, and try to remember 
how the choice of each was suggested to us. A 
few, of course, were a mere matter of chance,—the 
volume we wanted from the library was already 
out, so we took another at random; or while 
awaiting our turn at the dentist’s we picked up the 
nearest reading matter that offered itself. A few 
others were chosen because some reviewer had 
spoken well of them, or because they were on the 
list of “best selling books,” or we knew the 
author’s other works; but I firmly believe that in 
the great majority of cases, at least in regard to 
fiction, what really determined our choice was the 
hearty endorsement of some friend whose taste in 
books we had found from experience to be reliable. 
WHY WE IGNORE THE REVIDWER. 

I believe that the principal reason why printed 
reviews usually do not exert the influence that they 
might and should exert is due to the difficulty of 
sounding the personal note, and making clear to 
the reader not only what the reviewer thinks about 
a particular book, but what he thinks about the 
world in general. 

The spoken opinion of a book always has the ad- 
vantage of touching your own needs and prefer- 
ences more closely than the printed opinion ever 
can. The formal review may tell you that certain 
characters are wonderfully lifelike; but the friend 
who has read the book will tell you that there is a 
man or woman in it who is your Cousin Helen or 
Uncle Jack to the very life. 

It happened, I remember, that I wrote the first 
newspaper criticism that appeared of “David 
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“Harum,” based upon advance sheets of the intro- 
duction and a few specimen characters. I wish 
“that I could take credit for a few dozen sales of that 
rough diamond of a story. But it was not my 
“early notice or the many longer and better reviews 
that followed which sold “David Harum” by tens 
of thousands throughout the length and breadth of 
“the country; it was the countless number of men, 
from all walks of life and grades of culture, who 
~would take other men aside and say: “Tom, I read 
:a book last night that has in it the best horse story 
“ever printed !” . 
A great deal has been said about the responsi- 
‘bility of the professional critic. But not half 
enough has been said about the responsibility of 
the average reader for every snap-shot opinion ut- 
tered about the latest volume that has happened to 
«come his way. It is this widespread word-of- 
mouth criticism which eventually decides the fate 
-of a book; because, so long as a book continues to 
‘excite enough interest to make you recommend it 
to your friends, the demand for it will grow and 
egrow, though the critics be solidly arrayed 
-against it. 
On the whole, the result is not unsatisfactory, 
since in the end the influence of the general public 
“tends to secure what the general public wants. 
Yet it would be very well if men and women could 
-develop. a sense of their responsibility whenever 
they talk of what they read, and guard themselves 
‘from expressing too hasty an approval of the book 
“they have read over night. 


THE FOOLISH HABIT OF GUSHING. 

There is a certain young person of my acquaint- 
ance whose views of the latest popular novel often 
afford me interesting side-lights on current fiction. 
“Quite periodically this young person informs me 
“that she has just read “really and truly the best 
‘tory ever written”; and if I insist upon reminding 

her of the book which was really and truly the best 
only a week ago, I am told: “Oh, that book— 
“that’s not the same thing at all, not at all!” 

I suspect that this sort of impulsive extrava- 
gance is the real explanation of the success of big 
sales scored by many a light-weight novel. Wait 
“a while before you criticise. Personally, I am al- 
ways reluctant to review a book within less than a 
week after reading it; and I recommend the same 
practice to the average reader. 

It is astonishing how quickly the books that do 
“not really count fade out of our memory. Their 

“details grow dim, like a photograph that you have 
“forgotten to put in the fixing-bath. If you once 

form a habit of not talking of the books you read 
“for-at least a week, you will really be surprised how 

many of them turn out to be not at all the sort of 
» books you thought they were——The Delineator. 
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WILL IT PAY? 
BY JACQUES W. REDWAY. 


That is, will it pay a young man to fit himself for 
the job—there is no profession—of teaching? If 
for a life work, I say most positively, No; and I 
have the right to make my answer good and 
strong. As a young man I entered the work and 
followed it with enthusiasm for a number of years, 
advancing from the ungraded rural school, where 
I think I did my best work, to the principalship of 
a grammar school, then to the head of a high 
school, and then to a position in a wniversity. 
Subsequently I fitted myself as an assayer, and in 
less than a year had doubled the largest salary I 
had ever received as a teacher. From this point 
I went into mining. In the course of a few years, 
as engineer and manager of my own property, I 
succeeded beyond my expectations. Then came a 
physical breakdown, and also the failure of a bank 
that ruined me, as well as hundreds of others. I 
was not able to undertake any sort of work for 
three years. From choice I went back to the 
teacher’s desk. I was most happily situated, and 
had made up my mind to remain indefinitely in the 
position, although it paid me less per year than I 
had made per month in the mine. 

But I had not reckoned on politics; as a result 
of an unexpected election, I found myself one 
morning out in the street. Had I been incom- 
petent and unsuccessful, I might have felt other- 
Wise than as I did. But I had not been unsuccess- 
ful. I was a strong, capable, and faithful man in 
my department; and many of my old pupils are 
still my most valued friends. That was twenty-five 
years ago, and I yet look back on the work of 
teaching as the pleasantest and most fascinating 
employment of my life. Incidentally, the gentle- 
man elected to fill my position, a most faithful and 
competent man, was himself put into the street a 
year or two ago—after he had reached an age that 
incapacitated him from seeking other employments 
in life. 

Now I felt very sore over my own case; and 
after thinking the matter over, reached the conclu- 
sion that, if such a thing happened again, it would 
be my fault. And now, as I am nearing the home 
stretch of life, a successful and well-to-do business 
man, enjoying every minute of the life which the 
good Lord is giving me, I still find my most active 
recreation in educational work. 

Yet, to a young man who is contemplating the 
work of the schoolroom as a permanent occupa- 
tion, I most positively say, Don’t do it. In the 
first place, the financial return is a bare living and 
no more. There are probably thirty-five or forty 
superintendents and principals whose salaries are 
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“Cease, cease to think and be content to be; 


Swing safe at anchor in fair nature’s bay; 


Reason no more put o’er thy quiet soul 
Let God’s sweet teachings ripple their soft way. 
Call not such hours an idle waste of time; 
Land that lies fallow gains a quiet power; 
It treasures from the brooding of God’s wings 
Strength to unfold the future tree and flower.” 
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$4,000 per year and over; but there are probably 
40,000 men whose income from professional and 
executive labor is.equal to or exceeds this amount 
—men who are not subject to being thrown down 
by the whim of a board of education. A lawyer, a 
doctor, in fact any professional man who works 
for himself, may rest assured of a future that car- 
ries competence with it. 

And to what can the teacher look forward? 
Nothing but to be thrown down at the end. One 
of the most capable superintendents of schools—a 
man whose name and fame as an organizer and an 
executive is known in every civilized country in 
the world—was recently complimented upon wip- 
ing out a cabal that had organized against him. 
He replied: “Yes, I came out ahead this time, but 
in the long run they'll get me.”’ 
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The principal of a high school near Boston re- 
cently began a communication addressed to the 
authorities who had dismissed him: “The circum- 
stances that placed me at your mercy,” etc. And 
that is the reason why I most earnestly advise a 


young man to go into any other profession or busi- . 


ness other than teaching; for the moment he 
enters the ranks. he puts upon his neck a yoke— 
“the circumstances that place me at your mercy.” 
Business enterprises may be attended with fail- 
ures, and there are many who suffer wreck in the 
professions, but one thing is most plain: With the 
possible exception of the ministry in the Protestant 
churches, there is no calling that has so little to 
recommend it, if one considers the future, as teach- 
ing. And the future of that is sure and certain. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE 


F, HOPKINSON SMITH. 


It is commanly thought that a man cannot have 
several irons in the fire at the same time without 
running the risk of having some one of them burn. 
But here is a man who can do several things and 
do them well, each of them bearing upon it the 
sign-manual of the expert. 

Mr. Smith is, first of all, a mechanical engineer, 
and stands high in this constructive service. He 
is credited with building the government sea-wall 
around Governor’s Island, the foundation for 
Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty, the Race Rock light- 
house off New London, Conn., and the breakwater 
at Block Island. Each of these labors called for 
engineering skill of the first grade, but Mr. Smith 
measured up fully to the requirements, and made 
a complete success of these and similar undertak- 
ings. And out of these experiences came some 
lessons that he has made conspicuous and vital in 
his writings, and which the reading world has been 
delighted to learn. 

Then Mr. Smith is an artist, and in this domain 
has won for himself no insignificant fame. In his 
artistic pursuits he has set limits for himself. He 
confines his painting almost wholly to water-colors, 
and rarely—if ever—produces anything but land- 
scapés. He has a keen perception of Nature, and 
a fine discrimination in detecting her best presen- 
tations. He is not afraid of being considered a 
copyist in this matter; in fact, he prides himself on 
working “directly from Nature.” This artistic im- 
pulse came to him as a boy, when seeing a picture 
painter at his work. He never had a lesson from 
any artist, and has the thought that “landscape 
artists should keep away from teachers, and depend 
wholly upon themselves.” 

But Mr. Smith is also an author; and it is with 
this part of his work that we are here chiefly con- 
cerned. Authorship was his latest achievement, 
and it came to him not at his own suggestion, but 
at the suggestion of another. He knew many 
pleasant things about the Southland, both of its 
ante-bellum and post-bellum days, and was in the 
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A PRESENT DELIGHT. 


habit of alluding to these in his unaffected post- 
prandial addresses. 

One day Richard Watson Gilder asked him tc 
write a story into which he was to weave some of 
his numerous anecdotes. He tried his hand at a 
composition, finished it, was dissatisfied with it, 
and tore up the manuscript. But he had liked the 
effort, although its result had not gratified him. 
So he tried again, and for nine times, and produced 
at last that charming story of “Colonel Carter of 
Cartersville,” which both reviewers and readers 
welcomed as a delightful pen-picture of Southern 
life and manners. 

Now that he had entered the portal of literary 
composition, he found himself in an agreeable as 
well as new domain. At the same time he began 
to indulge himself in travel, and soon this became 
for him a serious business. He has toured 
Mexico, England, Spain, Italy, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and European Turkey. Venice, however, 
was his chief attraction. For fourteen years he 
spent his summers there, living while there almost 
wholly in his own gondola. He made it his rule 
while painting there, and penning his many experi- 
ences, that no mail should be delivered to him. 
He would not allow himself to be distracted by any 
information as to how the world was behaving 
itself. And these uninterrupted days in the 
“Water City” bloomed out in that delightful book 
entitled “Gondola Days,” a work that seems to 
leave nothing of Venice unseen and unregistered. 

But it is in personal descriptions that Mr. Smith 
excels. What a study his “Caleb West” is! And 
his “Oliver Horn,”—in which some reviewers- have 
thought they found some autobiographical fea- 
tures! Was there ever in our American fiction a 
nobler and more wholesome figure than “Dr, John 
Cavendish” in “The Tides of Barnegat”? It may 
well be placed in company with “Dr, William 
Graham” in “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” with- 
out suffering by the comparison. And then, what 
sketches of figures there are in “The Wood-Fire 
in No. 3,”—the book which—if Mr. Smith has any 
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pets among his productions—is his especial fav- 
orite! 

Mr. Smith has his literary ideals, and they differ 
widely from many indulged by other present-day 
writers. The vapidities of the usual “society 
novel” have no attraction whatsoever for him. 
Neither is he ever drawn by anything esoteric or 
recondite. Problem-solving he lets severely alone. 
What he is chiefly interested in is the portrayal of 
simple, individual, human experiences. Unassum- 
ing human nature gives him his best text. And he 
finds this in the lowliest walks of life. His faith in 
men is always optimistic. He sees some com- 
mendable feature in the man who to others might 
seem only and wholly a scoundrel. 

One might be inclined to conclude from the 
amount of literary work that Mr. Smith turns out 
that he is possessed of a facile versatility. But 
such would be a misjudgment. No writer puts 
more work into his writing than he. He scorns 
anything that comes from_the “divine efflatus.” 
“The only inspiration I know of in writing,” he 
Says, “is days and nights of the labor called 
thought.” <A section of the manuscript of “Caleb 
West” was recently produced in facsimile in a lit- 
erary magazine, and the corrections were almost 
multitudinous. But the most significant sign at 
the side of one passage was the word “Improve,” 
and this word was underscored. 

That Mr. Smith’s other vocations of engineer and 
painter have some real relation to his work as 
author may well be imagined, for a man cannot in 
one segment of his work entirely disengage him- 
self from the other segments. But he tries not to 
let his vocations overlap. He aims to do only one 
thing at a time. “When I am building a light- 
house,” he says, “I do not attempt to write a novel; 
and when I am writing a novel, I let my water- 
colors severely alone.” 

Yet he finds some similarities in his labors, as 
when he says: “Building a story is like building 
a bridge. It ought to go somewhere and be to 
some purpose. There must be solid piers for it to 
rest on, an iron backbone and steel ribs. These 
things being put in place, you can hang the story 
with the flags of ornamentation and paint it with 
such fancy as you please. I plan a story, there- 
fore, as I would plan a bridge. I work it all out 
on paper, stating its object, naming its characters, 
and cutting it into chapters. When the outline is 
done it may fill a large day book or journal. Then 
I start to write, and work every day.” 

o+eee 
SCIENTIFIC PLAY. 


Play is not play unless it is entirely free and 
voluntary. Education through play merely con- 
templates character building and the development 
of personality by association, leadership, and en- 
vironment. A scientific knowledge of the possible 
results of such environment and association is im- 
portant for those who organize playgrounds, for 
those who employ the workers, and for those who 
supervise the work, but there is no thought on the 
part of any one to restrict the child’s freedom in 
play or hamper it with restrictions merely techni- 
cal.— Howard Bradstreet. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL ASPECT OF THE BIENNIAL. 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 


The circumference of women’s club interests and 
activities has so widened tnat it is said to encom- 
pass every need of home and school and state: 
The three are so interrelated that women cannot 
be interested in one without being concerned with 
the others. From its inception, education has 
been a fundamental consideration of the General’ 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. The recent brilliant 
biennial held in Boston has again unmistakably 
shown that there is a great and growing interest 
in the schools on the part of club women. 

“They were young, and the size of the job in- 
spired them,” said the witty Mrs. Desha Brecken- 
ridge of Lexington, describing the splendid work of 
the Kentucky State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in the recent educational awakening of the state, 
which is largely due to the persistency and persua- 
siveness of the club women. ‘The educational 
conscience of the federation,’ she said, “was first 
aroused by the ignorance and desolation of the 
people of the eastern Appalachians, whose voices 
cried for help. Ten Kentucky counties, noted for 
wealth and cultured population, have nearly twice 
as many native white illiterates as the state of 
Massachusetts. I hate to come up here and tell 
that thing, but it’s true, and the reason for our 
being here.” 

In a bright, breezy, fluent talk she outlined the 
remarkable work accomplished by the Kentucky 
club women for the institution of schools, in arous- 
ing state pride and public opinion through the 
press; trying to get good schools with good roads 
on political platforms; securing legislative appro- 
priations; buying teachers’ desks and needed 
equipment; getting old laws revised; trying to get 
school suffrage for women, etc. Regarding the 
school ballot for women, she said: “It is merely a 
move to give the mothers of Kentucky some share 
in the education of their children. If we are not 
fit for the suffrage, we are not fit to be doing sev- 
enty-five per cent. of the teaching, and we are not 
fit to be organizing the whole state into school 
improvement leagues for the advancement of edu- 
cation. We have done these things, and we are 
fit.” 

“Kentucky is doing it,” declared Dr. Laura Gill, 
dean for seven years of Barnard College, Columbia 
University, and president of the new National Edu- 
cational Alliance of Women’s Organizations affili- 
ated with the National Educational Association, 
referring to the co-operation of women with the 
public school authorities. “A much larger service 
is still to be rendered to education by the volunteer 
women. Efficiency is an avowed test for teachers 
and janitor, but what is the test for school trustee? 
The efficient, able school board is the great need.” 

“The first organization of the volunteer forces 
with the professional forces of education,” is the 
way in which Dr. Gill described the new women’s 
department of the N. E. A. She announced its 
plan to place in the hands of women’s clubs in the 
early fall a complete, safe policy for every state in 
the union, for work in each individual state for 
legislation for schools and for child welfare prob- 
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lems that are best handled through the schools. 
This policy will be based on the high-water-mark 
laws, which will be tabulated and will be adapted 
to each state, forming a definite program for the 
guidance of the women’s clubs in each state. She 
asked for some other name than the overworked 
expression, “socialization of the schools.” ‘The 
new organization,” she said, “will harmonize as 
never before the professional ambition of the 
great teaching force and the personal ambition of 
the great army of citizens whose children must 
conserve the national well-being of the coming 
generations.” 

The chairman of the education committee of the 
General Federation, Mrs. George C. Sikes, paid a 
deserved tribute to her predecessor, the late Miss 
Mary Abbott of Cambridge, who first suggested 
the plan of the new women’s department of the 
N. E. A., who had planned an educational informa- 
tion bureau for the women’s clubs, and the rais- 
ing of a fund for the provision of scholarships in 
British schools for American girls, as suggested by 
the Society of American Women in London. Vol- 
untary subscriptions of $100 each for this purpose 
were made by the representatives of various states, 
ircluding Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, South Carolina, North Carolina, Texas, 
Illinois, New Jersey, Lowa, and District of Colum- 
bia, at the biennial meeting. The splendid efforts 
of club women in supporting educational legisla- 
tion were brought out during the biennial, among 
them the aid given the New York teachers for 
the equal pay bill; the securing of legislative appro- 
priations, as in Minnesota, where an industrial 
school for girls is to be founded by the state, and 1s 
to be governed by women; the work for compul- 
sory education laws, etc. 

Dean Sarah L. Arnold of Simmons College ad- 
dressed the great audience in Symphony hall, out- 
lining practical, approved plans for industrial 
schools for girls. 

A significant address was that of President Mary 
Woolley of Mt. Holyoke at the vesper service in 
the convention Sunday. “Apprehension of truth 
differs from one generation to another, but a real 
message to the human soul is never outgrown,” 
she pointed out. “Its need, its capacity for deep 
joy and deep suffering remains unchanged froin . 
age to age. Every earnest woman who is helping 
the life of others is living the law of Christ.” 
A canvass of the membership of the ninth biennial 
would probably have shown that a large percent- 
age are teachers, or were teachers before they be- 
came home-makers or club women. This is the 
case in local clubs, where the leadership is often in 
the hands of a woman trained by schoolroom prac- 
tice to self-discipline and generalship. 

The biennial itself was like a great student body 
in a summer training school—earnest, attentive, 
consulting and taking notes in the “clinics” of the 
various departments, eager for instruction and to 
get a grasp on the right way to do things. It was 
a very earnest group, and the serious part of the 
sessions was appropriately enlivened by happy 
recreation opportunities. 

Under Mrs. Moore, the new president, educa- 
tional work will, undoubtedly, be greatly empha- 
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sized. She is one of the three alumnae trustees of 
Vassar College, where she graduated in full math- 
ematical and scientific courses, and is general sec- 
retary of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 
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A NOOK BY THE SEA. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, 


Brown University. 


After wandering along the beach, watching the 
bathers, and gathering flowers and grasses, we 
sought a place wherein to lunch. 

The cliffs were chosen for our nooning; the 
next thing was to find a spot sheltered from the 
glare of the sun and secure from intrusion. In 
our search we came at length to a thread of path- 
way that led down the rocks, and here was revealed 
a little nook under the crags known only to the 
gull and the sandpipers. These funny birds were 
very tame, approaching quite near us, so that we 
could see the tremulous motion of their tails. 

From the crevices of the rock drooped fern-like 
feathers of yarrow. A group of ox-eyed daisies 
presented their pure white stars, and little tufts of 
sorrel and St. John’s-wort seized what coigns of 
‘vantage they could find, and gazed thence upon 
the sea. A pebbly beach, strewn with dark blue 
mussel shells, sloped to the water, which was bor- 
dered by a mass of olive-green ribbon sea-weeds, 
among which were entangled many other and more 
graceful algae. We had rare sport searching 
among these. 

On one side. of our private box, forming the 
outer wall of our nook, was a rampart of the cliff. 
The lesser waves simply beat against this with a 
mournful lash, but now and then a towering billow 
would throw foam clean over it. In front of us, 
nearly forming an island, was another rugged mass 
of.rock, with a miniature lake on its summit. This 
pond was supplied by the higher waves, and from 
it issued an intermittent cascade, tumbling into the 
swirl of the ocean. 

It is curious how, for a moment only, there is a 
silence of the sea, a kind of thoughtful or even 
prayerful preparation for the next forceful effort. 
We simply notice a quiet outward flow, soon to be 
followed by the moan and sigh, and then the grand 
plunge of the waves, with hiss of bubble and toss 
of crest. 

Afar off the white-sailed ships float between two 
skies. We lazily speculate as to their whence and 
whither. To us they might belong to a picture, so 
little do we care in this summer rest for commerce 
or the affairs of men. 


“Rest ye, weary mariners, 
Why will ye wander more?” 


These sails seem the clouds of the sea, simulat- 
ing those fleecy forms which sail that other and 
vaster ocean. One is voiceless, or only talks in 
the solemn lines of some immortal singer as he sits 
by this mystery of the sea. Who can tell, either, 
what causes that silence and introspection caused 
by divine, by “heavenly harmony’? Here is 
melody grander, more solemn than ever master 
wrote. Its lines are from the infinite past—‘the 
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years that are no more,” as if the centuries them- 
selves were singing in perpetual dirge. 





UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION. 


The speedy, safe, and economical dispatch and 
delivery of postal matter is a question of prime im- 
portance to all civilized countries. As communi- 
cations between various lands are multiplied and 
perfected, and as business relations increase, postal 
arrangements between them must be the best that 
can be devised. The prompt and secure transmis- 
sion of mails, and at rates that will be stimulative 
instead of prohibitive to correspondence, is some- 
thing that world-wide commerce eagerly demands. 

With the thought of securing this, a Universal 
Postal Convention was held at Washington in the 
mid-summer of 1897. Excellent preliminary work 
was done at this convention, and the interchange 
of ideas by the representatives of several nations 
seemed to open the way to a postal agreement that 
should be practically universal. 

In May, 1906, a Postal Congress convened at 
Rome to revise and complete the plans outlined at 
Washington. This congress was notably cosmo- 
politan. Plenipotentiaries of fifty-seven countries 
and protectorates were present. All continents 
were represented. It was expected that such 
countries as the United States, Britain, Germany, 
etc., would send representatives; but here were 
representatives, also, from Persia, Tunis, Corea, 
Montenegro, Peru, Algeria, Liberia, and many 
other such lands. . The personnel of the congress 
proved the deep interest that was taken in the pro- 
posed postal scheme. 

It is impossible to traverse all the ground cov- 
ered by the congress, or to outline all the plans 
that were agreed upon. But some of the points 
are of positive interest. The right of transit of 
mails was guaranteed throughout all countries that 
accepted the postal union. The stipulations ex- 
tended to letters, post cards, both single and with 
reply paid, printed papers of every kind, commer- 
cial papers, and samples of merchandise. Rates 
for these various kinds of postal matter were 
agreed upon, and these were certainly most reason- 
able. Rates for conveyance on land or sea were 
also fixed upon, 

A charitable provision was made that corre- 
spondence intended for prisoners of war or dis- 
patched by them should be exempt from all postal 
charges. 

Sending articles that would damage or soil cor- 
respondence, explosive, inflammable, or dangerous 
substances, insects, coin, articles liable to custom 
duties, etc., etc., were forbidden carriage by the 
mails. 

Live bees may be sent, but must be enclosed in 
boxes so contrived as to avoid all danger and to 
allow the contents to be ascertained. Equally 
careful rules were adopted for other matter which 
if carelessly packed might injure other articles. 

Registration of postal matter is provided for, and 
also a money-order systern. 

The union has a series of postage stamps. 
Those of the value of twenty-five centimes (five 
cents) are to be dark blue in color; those of ten 
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centimes (two cents), red; those of five centimes 
(one cent), green. The numbers upon them are to 
be in Arabic figures. Careful and stringent rules 
are made to meet all counterfeit postage stamps. 

The union is controlled by the international 
bureau, which is to have its headquarters in Swit- 
zerland. ‘The official language of this bureau is to 
be French. The bureau will carry out the agree- 
ments entered into by the countries represented 
in the congress at Rome, and succeeding con- 
gresses which may be convened every five years 
dating from 1906. It will receive reports from 
every country accepting the union; will prepare 
statistics and publish them; will pass upon all cases 
arising between different members of the union; 
will prepare suggestions of betterment for future 
congresses; will publish a dictionary of all the 
post-offices of the world; and will do many other 
needful things in the interest of the union. 

The bureau is to be supported by a tax of 125,000 
francs ($25,000) a year, levied upon the various 
countries entering the union. These countries are 
divided into seven classes, according to the amount 
of their respective postal revenues, and are as- 
sessed pro rata. For example, the United States 
will be in the first class, Spain in the second, Brazil 
in the third, Norway in the fourth, Argentina in 
the fifth, Siam in the sixth, and Congo Free State 
in the seventh. 

It is entirely optional with each country to enter 
the union, but once having entered it, it is expected 
to live up to all the postal rules provided by the 
congress. 

The plenipotentiaries assembled in congress at 
Rome ratified the proceedings of that meeting on 
May 26, 1906. The following October the United 
States accepted the provisions of the congress and 
became formally and definitely a member of the 
union, and numbers of other countries followed 
suit. Gradually country after country has ac- 
cepted the final protocol of the congress, until the 
Universal Postal Union is now a great fact, even 
though all lands have not up to the present ac- 
cepted membership therein. 


——__——————-0- -0--0-¢--—__ 
THE NEW ENGLAND INFLUENCE. 


Stanley Johnson, writing of the New York city 
schools, says: “The substructure of this most 
rounded and comprehensive system of public 
schools in the world was laid during the 
celebrated Strong administration. Mayor 
Strong, whose life began in Andover, Mass., 
appreciated the value of New England edu- 
cators. Much of the development of these 
schools has been due to the men he imported— 
notably Dr. Andrew W. Edson, at one time an 
agent ‘of the Massachusetts board of education, 
and Dr. Clarence E. Meleney, whose work in 
founding the summer school at Martha’s Vineyard 
is well known, and the late Dr. Marble, formerly 
superintendent of schools at Worcester. Both Dr. 
Fdson and Dr. Meleney have been chiefly engaged 
in working out these problems of specialization— 
and to them should be credited the execution of 
Dr. Maxwell's new doctrine of segregation in pub 
lic education,” 
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WHY TWO AND TWO DON’T MAKE FOUR.—(IV.) 


Other answers to questions appended to No. III. 
will be found in another column. One of them fur- 
nishes quotation I[X.: “The genuine Value-sense is 
no more acute to-day than in the beginning.” 

My own answers are as follows :— 

I. The abacus-on-paper, as compared with the 
real Abacus, materially reduces the hand-work, 
while largely increasing the possibilities for head- 
work. 

II. In its use of Tally-keeping, of imitation, at 
first itis the Abacus over again; the counte:- 
shapes—made by subtracting chalk-particles from 
the lump in the hand and adding them to their 
places on the paper—are subtracted-added, in imi- 
tation of the subtracting-adding of the sheep 
bought or sold, from chalk-lump to second “room.” 
While the counter-shapes subtracted from chalk- 
lump to be added to first “room” represent the re- 
sults of all preceding subtracting-addings of sheep. 

III. When the Abacus-worker was finding the 
sum on a real Abacus, the evidence was that he was 
conscious only of the adding part, just as he was 
conscious only of the subtracting part when find- 
ing the remainder. When he used counter-shapes, 
he would be still less likely to be conscious of any- 
thing but the adding while finding the sum; as the 
subtracting of chalk particles from his lump would 
be even less likely to appeal to his consciousness 
than the subtracting palpable counters from recep- 
tacle. So, too, in finding the remainder, the add- 
ing would be far less likely than before to appeal 
to his consciousness; since now he is adding his 
counter-shapes, in the form of dust, to surrounding 
space, instead of adding palpable counters to re- 
ceptacle. Still less would he be conscious of the 
increased complexity of the subtracting-addings, 
since now all counter-shapes subtracted from a 
“room” are always added to surrounding space, 
never to another room; it must always be another 
couriter-shape, newly subtracted from lump in 
hand, that is being added to this other “room.” 

IV. The more he can use head-work, the less 
he needs to use hand-work; this furnishes a strong 
incentive for the development of the Number-sense ; 
as the Number-sense increases, the subtracting- 
adding of counter-shapes from second to first 
room becomes less and less a second imitation of 
the subtracting-adding of the sheep bought. 

\. With the increase of head-work, he no 
longer confines himself to one column at a time, 
but takes cognizance of two or more columns at 
once. He ceases, therefore, to look upon each 
column as a separate entity but begins to regard 
all the columns as connected with each other, as 
being parts of a whole, giving rise to the concep- 
tion that all the counter-shapes on all the columns 
of any “room” are constituent parts of a “sum,” as 
he calls it; this “sum,” therefore, is to develop into 
our modern conception of a “number.” His un- 
developed Value-sense, however, fails to distinguish 
between the “room” and the “sum” represented by 
counter-shapes on the “room”; so that now he 
begins to talk about adding counters to the “sum,” 
subtracting counters from the “sum,” precisely as 
the real Abacus-worker talked about adding coun- 
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ters to his columns, subtracting counters froxa his 
columns. The moment we use a real Abacus, we 
must recognize, as Knott did, that all subtracting- 
adding must be from one place to another place. 
Much as we may deplore this lack of Value-sense 
again we may cast no blame; for our own. Value- 
on the part of the user of the abacus-on-paper, 
sense in this regard is not a whit beyond his; we 
still insist that one “number” can be added to or 
subtracted from another “number.” 

If quotation IX. proves to be telling the truth 
in saying that ‘the Value-sense of to-day is no more 
acute than at the beginning,” it indicates clearly 
enough a new goal for our education to strive 
toward. : 

VI. The second “room,” indeed the first 
“room” as well, has now little use, except that 
each serves “for fear of forgetting.” 

VII. The third “room” enables the user to keep 
the counter-shapes on the other “rooms” intact 
until the Number-sense has reached as far forward 
as possible. 

VIII. In place of the term “head-work,” I sug- 
gest the word “counting” for future use in this se- 
ries. Since “hand-work” is never used for any 
purpose—not even in gesturing—except to sub- 
tract something from one place and add it to 
another place, | suggest that, in place of the term 
“hand-work” we use the compound word “sub- 
tracting-adding.” 

Now for the next step in the evolution. This 
step, in England, at least, came about through the 
bringing of nine new counter-shapes from the 
East, the counter-shapes we call “numerals.” My 
personal opinion is that these nine numerals are 
also an Abacus product, originally representatives 
of the different combinations of counters possible 
on the Abacus columns; so that they, also, are 
imitative or “imaginative” symbols. However 
that may be, their use on the “rooms” would cut 
down the “subtracting-adding” by an appreciable 
amount; so the user of the abacus-on-paper sub- 
stituted them in place of his own individua! coun- 
ter-shapes. The one ten-ten-ten group, seven- 
tcn-tens, four-tens, eight singles of sheep already 
owned; the two ten-tens, nine tens, five singles of 
sheep bought; the resulting two ten-ten-tens, four- 
tens, three singles would now be represented thus 
on the three “rooms” ;— 


1} 42 
7\2| 
4|9|4 
8|5|3 


The writing habit, from left to right, would 
again play its part, turning the pictured abacus 
back to the Abacus column position, thus:— 


1|7|4/8 
(21945 
2; 14/3 
i toe 


The next step is self-evident; for it would be 
apparent that wherever there was a “numeral,” this 
“numeral” would “keep places,” just as well as if 


{Continued on page 90.) 
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IS THE COST TOO GREAT? 


Educational progress has been great in recent 
years, and the pace in progress has been accel- 
erated in geometrical ratio. 

That which is already accomplished would have 
been unbelievable twenty years ago, and yet we 
have scarcely done more than score for a good 
start on the educational track. 

In two regards the results are eminently note- 
worthy; namely, the virtual abandonment of cor- 
poral punishment and the intensifying of the child’s 
interest in school life and work. 

Both have, however, usually been attained at a 
tremendous cost to the teacher’s vitality. 

It is an open question whether it is worth while 
to gain five per cent. for the child by not punish- 
ing if it is at a cost of twenty-five per cent. to the 
teacher. 

Of course it is possible and desirable to interest a 
class in a lesson so that the pupils will study from in- 
terest, but it may be better to have a class attend to 
a lesson in which the children are not interested 
than to take fifty per cent of a teacher’s vitality in 
trying to interest heedless children. 

It is possible to pay too high a price for a good 
thing. 

For fifty years and more the mills improved the 
flour making by grinding the wheat finer and finer, 
increasing the friction with each “improvement,” 
burning the virtue out of the wheat more and 
more. 

The study of these improvements (?) has often 
reminded me of some of the progress in school, by 
which we grind finer and finer, increasing friction, 
burning the life out of the teachers and pupils 
alike. 
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There was nothing new in those mill improve- 
ments; they were merely more strenuous, until 
they burned the ff6ur so brown that the cost of 
bleaching was greater than of the grinding, but in 
time there came a genuinely new process, which 
necessitated throwing out of the mills all of the 
expensive equipment, and installing new machin- 
ery, through which, little by little, the wheat was 
cracked and recracked so slightly each time that 
it was never heated appreciably. 

School work will never be done right till it 
ceases to burn out the nerves and spirit of the 
teachers and ceases to put an undue strain upon 
the children. 

Corporal punishment is wrong. It tends to 
brutality, is unscientific, unphilosophical, unpeda- 
gogical, but it is a virtue as compared with the sin 
of omitting it at the cost of wrecking a teacher 
physically and mentally. Irritation of a boy's 
skin may be a virtue when, as a counter irritant, it 
may save a noble woman from being wrecked. 

Attention without interest is only half attention. 
It is not ideal philosophically, psychologically, or 
pedagogically, and yet no attention is worth while 
that is secured at the expense of a teacher’s nerv- 
ous system. 

The next great problem is how to secure the 
right results in the right way. We have been pay- 
ing a premium upon results regardless of the con- 
sequences. 

REPELS OE eae 


WRECKING NERVES. 


“If our nation wishes to embark in the business 
of making nervous wrecks of her citizens, it could 
not accomplish this end any more effectively than 
by this method of placing children of tender years 
under such a regime as I have outlined.” 

This sentence was the climax of an attack upon 
modern school methods, in the address of Dr. De 
Witt G. Wilcox of Buffalo, the retiring president 
of the Homeopathic State Medical Society, before 
the annual meeting of that society. 

Dr. Wilcox analyzed the day in school and com- 
mented upon the uniform standard to which the 
teachers are compelled to hold the children in the 
competition of the schools. 

“There is absolutely no latitude allowed the 
teacher,” said Dr. Wilcox. “She is a part of a ma- 
chine which must turn out so many pupils to the 
teacher in the next higher grade at such a time. 
The fact that she may have sensitive, nervous chil- 
dren, who wilt under the machine regime, is of no 
consequence. Her predecessor did it, and she must 
do it.” 

With reference to written examinations, he said: 
“The budding pleasure which the child begins to 
take in his school career is nipped by the cold frost 
of examinations.” 

Personally I do not think there is much nerve 
wrecking in the schools because of the schools, but 
there should not be any at all. The examinations 
are the chief source of trouble, and few, if any, mod- 
ern cities, cities with progressive ideas, have any 
of those nerve-racking examinations. Whatever 
may be our opinion, whenever a reputable practi- 
tioner, however cranky, says the schools are wreck- 
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ing nerves the school officials should be the first 
to institute a thorough investigation, as did Super- 
intendent M. A. Whitney at Elgin, Illinois. 


> ,% & 
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A SIDELIGHT ON BELIEFS. 

I believe that the good of the world is more im- 
portant than the good of America; that the good of 
America is more important than the good of the 
United States ; that the good of the United States 1s 
more important than the good of the North; that 
the good of the North is more important than the 
good of New England ; that the good of New Eng- 
land is more important than the good of Massa- 
chusetts; that the good of Massachusetts is more 
important than the good of Middlesex county ; that 
the good of Middlesex county is more important 
than the good of the city of Somerville; that the 
good of Somerville is more important than the good 
of ward one; that the good of ward one is more im- 
portant than the good of precinct one; neverthe- 
less my own personal duty is first of all to precinct 
one; that I must make my influence felt there for 
the good of everything above it, even for the great- 
est good of he greatest number in the vast world 
outside, since the kite will cease its heavenly flight 
and flutter to earth if L but slacken my hold of the 
line that is in my hand. 
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COLLEGE GIFTS. 


Gifts to the cause of higher education in the 
United States within the last twelve months total 
$23, 127,762. 

Illinois leads every state, with $3,160,209.03 for 
endowment and $1,788,518 for buildings and equip- 
ment. This total, out of all proportion to that of 
other states, exists because of the gift of $4,371,- 
220.87 to the University of Chicago. The smallest 
sum of individual contributions to higher educa- 
tion was made in Washington state, where Whit- 
more College received $10,592.66. Harvard Uni- 
versity received $548,423.99 for endowment and 
$164,641.18 for buildings and equipment. In the 
same period Yale received $773,374.81 for endow- 
ment, and $112,336.69 for buildings and equip- 
ment. Princeton University received $148,400 for 
endowment and $559,151.79 for equipment and 
buildings. 

+ 90-90-90. —____— 


ELIMINATION OF RETARDATION. 


It is a long-time plea of the Journal of Education 
and of its editor for more strenuous effort to se- 
cure the elimination of retardation, though we have 
usually styled the evil arrested development, whic 
is an easier expression but not quite as suggestive 
of the remedy. 

“The Psychological Clinic,” founded by Profes- 
sor Witmer of the University of Pennsylvania, is 
giving especial aid at this time in illuminating th’s 
problem. Dr. Cornman, district superintendent of 
Philadelphia, and Dr. Roland P. Falkner of the 
University of Pennsylvania have been wrestling 
with statistics on this subject. While they are not 
wholly wise in their use of statistics they come so 
near it as to make their conclusions valuable. 

They assume that any child in the first grade 
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above seven years of age is a case of retardation, 
in the second above eight years, and so on up to 
fourteen years in the eighth grade. 

The studies are of the five cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Kansas City, and Camden, 
N. J. In these five cities one is as low as 12.5 per 
cent. above the allotted year, and other cities are 
35 per cent., 42.5, 47.5, and 49.6. We have said 
more than once that the great school problem is 
not that of elimination but of retardation. 


—s 
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CAPEN’S MATCHLESS RECORD. 


A silver medal, inscribed with the record of his 
services, has been presented to Charles S. Capen 
by the school board of Boston. Mr. Capen is 
teacher in the Boston Latin school. He is eighty- 
four years old, and has celebrated the sixty-third 
anniversary of his appointment. For the last 
fifty-seven years he never has missed a single day’s 
attendance at his duties during the school year. 
The medal was presented at the meeting of the 
“old schoolboys’ reunion.” Four pupils of the first 
class Mr. Capen taught were present, as were 
representatives from every succeeding class. Mr. 
Capen knew Horace Mann well. He is a remarka- 
ble man and a notable teacher despite his years. 
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SPRINGFIELD TESTS.—1846-1905-6. 


The three R’s have had a great prominence dur- 
ing the past two years through the activity of John 
Lawrence Riley, principal of Central Street school 
of Springfield, Mass., who unearthed the original 
tests and actual work in the three R’s in Spring- 
field in 1846. The Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company of Springfield has presented the whole 
subject in a highly valuable form, which they 
send to any address for twenty-five cents. The 
cost is nothing in comparison with the value of the 
work. Send for “The Springfield Tests,” and you 
will be equipped for a lot of fun with the old fel- 


lows who have the three R’s nightmare every little 
while. 
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WORLD’S HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


The International Congress of Historical Sci- 
ences will meet in Berlin from August 6 to 12, 
1908. The special subjects will be: History of the 
Orient; History of Greece antl Rome; Political 
History of the Middle Ages and Modern Times; 
Intellectual and Spiritual History of the Middle 
Ages and Modern Times; History of Law and 
Political Economy; Church History; History of 
Art; Auxiliary Historical Sciences (archives and 
libraries, chronology, diplomacy, inscriptions, 
genealogy, historical geography, heraldry, numis- 
matics, palacography, and sphragistics). All who 
are to attend should send their names and home 
addresses, with their applications and papers, to 
the secretary, Herr Dr. Caspar, Berlin W. 15 
Kaiser-Allee 17, before the opening of the con- 
gress, together with their Berlin addresses. The 
fee for membership is twenty marks, and should 
be sent before July 31 to the treasurer, Herr 
Koppel, Berlin N. W. 7 Pariser Platz 6. Papers 
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will contain some substantial contribution or be 
devoted to questions of method and scientific 
treatment of the subject under discussion. 

The official languages will be German, English, 
French, Italian, and Latin. 

eo O-o-o-o 
BETSY ROSS IS SAFE. 

The Betsy Ross flag story has had a sad and sud- 
den shaking up at the hands of W. J. Campbell of 
Philadelphia. Here are some of the entries as to 
the bills paid Mrs. Betsy Ross for making flags for 
the government ; the original bills are in the war 
department at Washington :— 

The following entry relates to flags for Captain 
William Richards :— 

“State Navy Board, May 29, 1777. 





“Present, 
Joseph Marsh, “William Bradford, 
Paul Cox. “Joseph Blewer, 


“An order on William Webb to Elizabeth Ross 
for fourteen pounds, twelve shillings, and two 
pence, for making ship’s colours, etc., put into 
William Richards’ store. £14.12.2. 

“Aug. 20, 1777. State of Massachusetts Bay .9 
Jos. Webb, Dr. 

“To making a suit of colours, 44s.; thread, 12s. ; 
painting pine trees, etc. 24s.” 

In the archives of the Philadelphia committee 
of safety is a bill dated the latter part of July, 177°, 
showing that money was paid to Betsy Ross for 
flag-making. 





4+0-4b0+ ++ 
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THE PARKER MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


The Francis Wayland Parker memorial window 
in the Chicago normal school has been dedicated. 
The window, at the head of the stairway opposite 
the front entrance of the building, consists of three 
panels. On the middle panel are two quotations 
which were favorites of the late educator. The first 
is from Browning:— 


“One who never turned his back, 
forward. 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed. though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph, y 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep to 

wake.” 

The other quotation, from Colonel Parker him- 
self, follows :— 

“Qharacter constantly realizing itself in practical citi- 
zenship, in community life, in complete living, is the im- 
mediate, everlasting, and only purpose of the school.” 

The cost of the window is $1,400. Contributions 
are still being solicited, little more than half the 
sum needed having been collected. The fuil 
amount will be collected this summer. 


but marched breast 


—______—+-00--0-¢-«-______— 
COLUMBIA’S LATEST AND BEST. 


Dr. Ditman of Columbia University has devel- 
oped plans for “a school of sanitary science and 
preventive medicine.” 

Each year the world yields up 1,095,000—our 
own country, 100,000—of its inhabitants, as a sacri- 
fice to tuberculosis, although this loss is not neces- 
sary. Twenty-five thousand people in the United 
States who are needlessly blind could have had 
their vision saved, had the causes of blindness and 
methods for its prevention been widely enough ap- 
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preciated. Five hundred thousand people are 
killed or crippled every year in this country as a re- 
sult of preventable accidents. While the annual 
loss to this country from preventable deaths is 
$600,000,000, England, by the employment cf 
preventive measures, during nine years (1880-1889) 
saved $1,283,206,000 as the result of an expendi- 
ture of $378,000,000. The scope of a school of 
Sanitary science and preventive medicine is a 
broad one. Among the subjects of study sug- 
gested for the Columbia school® are tenement 
houses, sweat shops, slaughter houses, dairies, 
markets, and water sheds; offensive trades and 
dangerous occupations, child labor, and factories, 
antitoxins, vaccines, filtration, and disinfectioa 
methods. Dr. Ditman advises teaching of the re- 
lations between varieties of food and disease, 
utilization of sewage for commercial purposes, 
methods of garbage disposal, modes of transmis- 
sion of contagious diseases, epidemics, and modern 
conditions of life in general. 


<te4> 
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The failure to reappoint Jane Addams on the 
Chicago board of education is a blunder of gigantic 
proportions in the eyes of the country at large. 
The city has never had her superior on the board, 
and has not her superior among her distinguished 
citizens. Her service on the board during the 
past three years has been every way noteworthy 
and praiseworthy. 


No one could expect Mayor Busse to reappoint 
Dr. Cornelia DeBey. She has made that impos- 
sible, but in her retirement we wish to go on record 
as believing that she is an abler and nobler 
woman and more devoted to the cause of education 
than the public will believe because of circum- 
stances which have played so important a part. 

The American Humane Education Society of Bos- 
ton has distributed more than 120,000,000 pages of 
humane literature in one year. This society is a 
monument to the devotion and generosity of 
George T. Angell, its president. 


Congress increased the appropriation for the 
educational library for the bureau of education 
$250! Let’s see, what did the navy get? 

Springfield, Mass., is to have a six-acre play- 
ground, a $40,000-lot having been presented to the 
city. Keep the good work a-doing. 


_ Teachers may wisely oppose mistakes in a spe- 
cific plan of merit promotion or salary grading, but 
the idea they cannot wisely attack. 


Mrs. Emmons Blaine would have been reap- 
pointed on the Chicago board of education had 
she not pre-emtorily declined. 


A school garden in Philadelphia yielded last 
year at the rate of $2,000 an acre. 
were raised on a 10x10 lot. 

Milwaukee's playground festival led al! others 
in popular zeal this season, with 20,000 in atten- 
dance at one time. 


Seven varieties 


Grand Rapids, Mich., has begun to equip the 
schoolhouses with free baths for the pupils. 


St. Paul grade salaries go up $100. 
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THE WEEK 


PROHIBITION REVERSES IN THE SOUTH. 

The prohibition movement in the South has met 
with two reverses. In Tennessee, the attempt to 
swing Memphis, Nashville, and Chattanooga, the 
three remaining strongholds of the saloons, over 
to prohibition failed, and the campaign which Sena- 
tor Carmack made for the gubernatorial nomina- 
tion on the prohibition issue, against Governor 
Patterson, also failed. The saloon interests all 
over the country contributed to help Patterson, and 
the alliance between him and them seems to have 
been undisguised. In Louisiana the attempt was 
made to induce the legislature now in session t9 
legislate for state-wide prohibition ; but the legisla- 
ture instead enacted a stringent high-license law. 


SENATOR FOELKER. 

It has been generally assumed that, whatever 
else might happen, the constituents of Senator 
Foelker, whose vote at Albany saved the anti-race- 
track-gambling bills, would be so proud of his 
courage and devotion to principle that they would 
reward him with a long term of service. But it ap- 
pears that this impression was mistaken. The feel- 
ing among the Senator’s constituents is so hostile 
to him because of his vote, and so dominated by 
the gambling interests, that the Senator himself 
realizes the hopelessness of running for re-elec- 
tion, and will not be a candidate. Retirement to 
private life will not signify much to a man who 
took the risk which he did to record his vote, but 
it is an evil omen in American politics that such 
an act should be so rewarded. 


BANDITS OR INSURGENTS? 

Several Mexican towns near the Texan border 
have been raided by armed bands of men, who ap- 
pear to be acting with a certain concert of move- 
ment; but it is not yet clear whether they repre- 
sent an actual insurrection against the Diaz ad- 
ministration, or whether they are merely bandits 
and robbers. Whichever they may be, it is clear that 
they cannot be allowed to organize their forays 
on American soil, as it appears that they have 
done; and, under an agreement which fortunately 
exists between the United States and Mexico for 
the express purpose of preventing such enterprises, 
American troops will co-operate with Mexican 9 
preserve order, crossing the frontier for that pur- 
pose if necessary. 

A THUMPING DEFICIT. 

The excess of expenditures over receipts in the 
accounts of the national treasury for the fiscal 
year just closed is, in round numbers, sixty million 
dollars. Twice, and twice only, since the Civil war 
has there been alarger deficit than this—in 1894 
and in 1899. The disbursements for the year were 
eighty million dollars larger than last year, and 
were larger than in any year since 1865, not ex- 
cepting the year of the war with Spain. And while 
expenditures have been thus increased, receipts 
have fallen off heavily. The shrinkage in customs 
revenue, as compared with 1907, was forty-six 
million dollars, and in internal revenue about 
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nineteen million dollars. Altogether, the differ- 
ence against the treasury for the fiscal year is 
$144,000,000. 


THE PANAMA ELECTIONS. 

The municipal elections in the little state of 
Panama, which precede the presidential election 
by two or three weeks, have just taken place, and 
passed off peacefully, thanks in part perhaps to the 
concentration of a considerable number of Ameri- 
can marines within a convenient distance. These 
elections are regarded as significant of the result 
oi the more important presidential elections to fol- 
low. They were deeply colored with presidential 
politics, and the reports of the voting vary widely 
according to the prejudices of the source from 
which the reports come. According to the Presi- 
dent of Panama, the elections show a strong <lrift 
in favor of his candidate; but more disinterested 
returns tell a different story. 

THE MILITANT SUFFRAGETTES. 

The militant English suffragettes rather outdid 
themselves in their demonstration before the 
Houses of Parliament on the night of June 30. 
They rushed against the serried ranks of police- 
men who had been stationed to guard the parlia- 
ment house; they crowded the river with boats, 
from which they shouted “Votes for women” 
through megaphones, and they raided the house of 
Premier Asquith, and broke the windows with 
stones. Twenty-nine of them were arrested, and 
most of them, refusing to pay the fines imposed 
upon them, were sentenced to from one to three 
months imprisonment. One of the women who 
broke Mr. Asquith’s windows declared in court 
the next day that the next time the women would 
carry not stones, but bombs. 

THE HARRY ORCHARD CASE. 

The action of the state board of pardons of Idaho 
in commuting to imprisonment for life the death 
sentence which was imposed upon Harry Orchard 
ends one of the most extraordinary cases in the an- 
nals of crime. Orchard, it will remembered, on 
being arrested for killing ex-Governor Steunen- 
burg of Idaho, confessed the crime, but testified 
that Moyer, president, and William D. Haywood, 
secretary-treasurer of the Western Federation of 
Miners, and a third man, Pettibone, employed him 
to murder Steunenburg. At the trial of Haywood 
and Pettibone on the charge of murder, Orchard 
told a detailed story of the crime, which was not 
shaken by searching cross-examination, nor im- 


peached by other witnesses. Notwithstanding, 
both of the defendants were acquitted, and the 
prosecution of Moyer was abandoned. Later, 


Orchard pleaded guilty of murder in the first de- 
gree, and refused to ask a reprieve or pardon. 
But the judge before whom he appeared expressed 
the conviction that he had told the exact truth, and 
recommended the commutation of his sentence. 
If the judge is right, the three principals in a 
shameful series of crimes go scot free, while their 
agent suffers, 
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WHY TWO AND TWO DON’T MAKE FOUR. 


(Continued from page 85.) 





the column lines were there, thus giving these 
“numerals” the new function of column-keepers. 
Dropping, then, all unnecessary lines, the “rooms” 
now assume this form:— 


1748 
29 5 


2] 1/43 


But the two column-lines, still necessary because 
there is no “numeral” in the ten-tens column of the 
sum, might easily be mistaken for single-unit 
“numerals”; to prevent that, nothing simpler than 


to bend their ends together, like this ¢) Now, at 


last, the “rooms” of the pictured abacus appear 
as we have them to-day :— 


1748 
" 295 
2043 

For the last time, will you again answer ques- 
tions similar to those already proposed :— 

How far is our form of the abacus-on-paper: still 
Tally-keeping, still using. imitation? 

How far is the imitation conscious now ; 
unconscious ? 

What has been the effect on our Number-sense? 

After these numeral-shapes were substituted for 
counter-shapes, in what ways did our undeveloped 
Value-sense lead us astray? 

Will you now clearly and briefly trace out the 
different steps whereby—because of undeveloped 
Value-sense—we have developed our conceptions 
that there are two kinds of 2’s; that two and two 
sometimes make four, that two and two sometimes 
make “nothing,” that two and two sometimes make 
four “less than nothing”? 

Again will you send your answers, signed, to the 


how far 


Journal ? William D. Mackintosh. 
+000 0 
MORE HINTS FOR THE TEACHING OF STOCKS 
AND BONDS. 


BY JOHN KNOX, NEW YORK CITY. 


Theo. Lindquist, in the Journal of Educa- 
tion of May 14 and 21, had two interesting art- 
icles on “Some Hints for the Teaching of Stocks 
and Bonds.” 

The author, in these articles, sets forth quite 
clearly the difference between stocks and bonds,—- 
an important distinction; and he has also shown 
the similarity of bonds to notes,—another im- 
portant distinction. But he has failed to show 
that a bond at maturity is worth only its face, 
and that if bought at a premium the premium is 


,’ 
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lost at maturity, and if at a discount, the dis- 
count is gained at maturity. 


Our authors of arithmetics, for the most 
part, fail to get this point. They ask the 
pupils to determine the rate of interest on 


bonds bought above or below par, and teach, 
for instance, that a five-per cent. bond bought 
at 125 will yield four per cent. This bond 
at maturity will be worth only $100. If it 
should mature in one year, the owner would 
receive $5 interest and $100 principal, or $105, for 
for what one year before cost him $125. If the 
bond should mature in two years, the owner 
would receive $10 interest, and $100 principal; 
in three years, $15 interest, and $100 principal; in 
five years, $25 interest, and $100 principal; so 
that at the end of five years the owner would 
merely get his money back and would lose five 
years’ interest. 

Similarly, if the bond had twenty years to run, 
the owner would receive $100 interest, and $100 
principal, and his net income would be $75, spread 
over twenty years. The rate of interest received 
varies according to the time the bond has to run, 
and according to the bankers’ tables of bond 
values it would take over one hundred years for 
a five per cent. bond bought at 125 to yield four 
per cent. 

It is evident, then, that the actual rate of inter- 
est yielded depends upon three things—(1) the 
price paid for the bond, (2) the rate named in the 
bond, and (3) the time the bond has to run; and 
problems omitting any one of these factors cannot 
be solved, and are out of place in an arithmetic. 

And even if the date of maturity is given, prob- 
lems calling for the rate cf-interest on bonds 
bought above or below par are too difficult for 
grammar-school pupils and should be _ excluded. 
Bankers use bond tables which have been carefully 
worked out by higher mathematics, and all such 
problems should be referred to these tables. 

Problems calling for the annual income on bonds 
bought above or below par, and ignoring either 
the date of maturity or the loss of the premium (or 
gain of discount) at maturity are equally objec- 
tionable and should not be given. 

If the objectsought in these problems is to teach 
some of the applications of percentage, these ap- 
plications can be taught better with problems in 
stocks, which are not subject to objection. 

In these days, when we hear so much about 
the necessity of problems being true to business 
usage, why do authors persist in teaching by a 
method which, though conventional and followed 
from time immemorial in the arithmetics, is never- 
theless absolutely wrong? An investor who 
bought bonds figured as some of the arithmeti- 
cians figure them would have some dear experi- 
ence. 





- 
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The regular course of studies, the years of academic and professional education, 
have not yielded me better facts than some idle books under the bench at the Latin school. 


What we do not call education is more precious than that which we call so.— 


Waldo Emerson, 


Ralph 
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AN IDEAL SCHOOLHOUSE. 


Claremont, Calif., has as nearly an ideal school- 
house as any that has been built. There are no 
stairs. There are six classrooms and an assembly 











room on the ground floor. It has the latest provi- 
sions for ventilation, drinking water, and other ad- 
vantages. It is as beautiful as it is attractive in 
equipment. 





o-oo 
CHANGES AT EMERSON COLLEGE. 


At the close of the year at the Emerson College of 
Oratory Dr. William J. Rolfe, who has been connected 
with the institution for more than twenty years, and its 
president for the past four years, resigned that position, 
and the dean, Henry L. Southwick, was elected president 
in his stead. The deanship is to be taken by Harry Sey- 
mour Ross, a graduate of the college class of 1887, who 
has been the acting principal of Worcester (Mass.) Acad- 
emy. Dr. Rolfe, as president emeritus, will continue 
his lectures at the college as heretofore. 

Fearing that, on account of other engagements, he 
might not be able to be present at the commencement 
exercises, Dr. Rolfe sent the following letter to the col- 
lege, which was read by Dean Southwick after the pres- 
entation of the diplomas:— 

“Dear Southwick: 

“I do not give up the hope of being with you 
to-morrow, but if I should not be so fortunate, 
please tell the company how deeply I regret ft, and bow 
heartily I congratulate the graduates on the honorable 
completion of the college course, with my best wishes for 
their future prosperity and bappiness. 

“If I were to say a few words to them to-morrow, I! 
think I would take the words, ‘Alma Mater,’ as my text 
for a five-minute sermon. 

“Alma literally means food-giving (as in aliment) or 
nourishing, and, figuratively, kind, bountiful, and benevy- 
olent. As applied, with mater, to the college, it recog- 
nizes the maternal rather than the paterna] relation of 
the institution to the student as the more intimate, the 
more enduring, the more memorable relation. It sug- 
gests all the loving and lasting associations connected 
with the name of mother—affection rather than author- 
ity, love rather than law, sympathy and guidance rather 
than control and restraint. It is a matter of the heart 
rather than of the head, of the emotional] rather than the 
intellectual part of our human nature. In the school or 
college it grows out of the social element in the institu- 
tion rather than the educational—though this is in itself 
educational in the best and highest sense. I have al- 
ways felt that the better part of my college life was the 
social part—the personal relations with my teachers 
and fellow-students rather than all I got from the col- 
legiate curriculum. 'The recreation, the relaxation of tha 
life was in some respects more valuable to me than the 
regular lessons and lectwres—the play more valuable 
than the work—more valtable as culture in the broadest 
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sense, intellectually, no less than socially and morally, 
The daily companionship and intercourse, the friend- 
ships, more or less intimate, that are formed in college, 
are all educational. The voluntary work in the literary 
and other societies is educational. And it is these fea- 
tures of college life that we remember best, and enjoy 
remembering most heartily, after graduation. They are 
the basis of alumni organizations, and thus they renew 
and perpetuate the most delightful associations and rem- 
iniscences of our college youth. 

“But this is only the text of my little sermon,.which. 


I cannot take time to develop—and besides I am not the. - 


regular preacher on this occasion, and must not trespass. 
on Professor Ward’s allotted time. 

“Develop and apply the thoughts suggested by the 
text for yourselves. Remember that love is ihe law— 
the higher law—of life—life here and hereafter, now and 
forever. Remember your alma mater always and affec- 
tionately, as she will ever remember you. 

“W. J. Rolfe.” 


Dr. Rolfe bad privately declared his intention of re- 
signing the presidency soon after his eightieth birthday, 
December 10, 1907. It was a foregone conclusion that 
Dean Southwick, who has been the real head of the col- 
lege for many years, would be his successor, and it was 
understood some months ago that a competent man ha@ 
been selected for the succession to the deanship. 





WHY TWO AND TWO DON’T MAKE FOUR. 


The following answers, again arranged in the order 
of receipt, have been given to the questions appended to 
No. III. of ‘““‘Why Two and Two Don’t Make Four.” 

William D. Mackintosh. 
lL. 


None; a loss, more apt to slip; harder. 
Perhaps a little less so. 
A bit more remote. 
Sharpened: must be, not to err. 
To make blunders about “the fives.” 
6. To see sum to be added in same shape as sum to 
be added to. 
7. Safest way, not to get rattled. 
8. Number work; counting. 


Ot Go NS 


J. B. Taylor. 
II. 

The gain in. using the paper abacus, I should say, 
would be chiefly that, if abundant and suitable material 
could be found, records could be made and kept indefi- 
nitely. The use of spaces for fives looks like a labor 
saving device—yet, being without practice in the matter, 
I should not dare to say whether or not there would be 
a gain in speed over the old Abacus, as I think the slid- 


ing balls could be placed much more quickly than the: 


symbols could be sketched on paper. 


uL 


1. Does away with the basket. 
2. Imitation so far as units in any particular groups 
are concerned. The group idea is a mental conception. 


T. P. Perkins. 


8. Same as before. 
4, 

6. .No need. 

te. 


4) 


Mental and manual. 
IV 

In all processes of calculation, from primitive to mod- 
ern methods, the underlying psychological process is 
imagination, which is in a certain sense a Value sense— 
that is to say, the primitive man who used pebbles, 
notched sticks, or his fingers and toes, as representatives 
of men, sheep, or trinket packages, used imagination. 
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“In these, the primitive methods of counting, imitation 
-@id ‘not play so important a part as imagination. Imita- 
“tion ‘is the result of an effort to reproduce something 
~similar to something else—therefore, the primitive man 
was uncotsciously and blunderingly reasoning—rather 
‘han unconsciously imitating. He imagined one toe or 
~one finger to represent one something else. The ten fin- 
=. or ten toes of his feet and hands represented, or 
were imagined to represent, ten objects of a different 
Kind. Through his imagination he reasoned, or had a 
-sense of values (differing or alike) gradually developed. 
“Whe Abacus board, the “room” method, the multiplica- 
vtion and division tables of our common arithmetic, all 
-do the same thing, viz., repeat in a visible form the m>n- 
- ital processes evolved from reasoning unconsciously, 
~which had its genesis in imagination. 

In mathematics, as it is taught, a good many things 
are worked out from arbitrary laws laid down, as a 
Sasis from which to proceed. A certain hypothesis must 
ibe accepted first. Clearly enough, there is more of imi- 
tation in the processes of calculation based on certain 
“axioms” than in the workings of the savage brain, 
which imagined and compared from the actual objects 
within his range of vision. The genuine ‘‘Value sense’ 
isonot more acute to-day than in the beginning. 

But after all, imitation, which has been too much fos- 
tered, perhaps, in this particular branch of knowledge, 
is the keynote of art and the aim of science. 


Pauline Carrington Bouvé. 


Vv. 


1. The gain in using the abacus-on-paper with coun- 
ter shapes lies in the greater convenience of its ease of 
making. 


2. It is still tully-keeping, but the imitation is less 
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ters, and the mechanical improvement of the five group 
makes it less a seflection of the actual process. 

3. Inasmuch as the process is getting more comp'ex, 
more imaginative and less close to the simple actual 
process, the imitation is being lost sight of. 

4. The ability of the computer to conceive large 
quantities, without visible representation, is growing. 

5. The whole attention of the worker concentrated 
on the adding process will tend to make him lose sight 
of the subtracting process likewise involved. 

6. The second room performs exactly the same office 
as did the second Abacus. 

7. Each step in the evolution of finding how many is 
portrayed when a second and third room are used, hence 
the imitation and the addition-subtraction process are 
accentuated. 

8. The wental and manual processes of computation 
might also be termed the imaginative and the objective. 

; Alice H. O'Neill. 
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BIRD VISITORS IN JULY. 
Black-billed cuckoo. 





Yellow warbler. 


Kingbird. American recdsturt. 
Crested flycatcher. Catbird. 
Phoebe. Redheaded woodpecker. 


Baltimore oriole. Brown thrasher. 


Orchard oriole. Bluebird. 
Red-winged blackbird. Wood thrush. 
Bronzed grackle. Flicker. 
Bobolink. Bluejay. 


Meadow lark. 
Cowbird. 

Song sparrow. 
Field sparrow. 
Wrens. 

Indigo buntinz. 
Searlet tanager. 


Nighthawk. 
White-throated sparrow. 
Junco. 

Cedar waxwings. 
American goldfinch. 
Chickadee. 
Golden-crowned kinglet. 











Swallows. Robin. 
exact, since counter shapes are less tangible than coun- Black and white warbler. Vireo. 
at atid 
38 COMMON WEEDS. 
SELECTED BY R. THOMSON OF RANDOLPH, NEB. 
Common Name. Habitat. Duration. 

(1) Barn Yard Grass......... ore vecccccescosecocccoelN fields and waste places bevels ROE iss vier sb oe odd oe 

@) Crab Grass, Finger Grass.............. lina a ioe - 

@) Wheat Grass, Dog Grass.............++++see+ee01m fields and prairies.......... EE ahi 6 oe 4m ie-t th a vie 

44) White Sweet CIOVEr.....0.seeeeeseeceeeseesereeee Roadside and waste places. - Biennial tienen ayaa getoge 

i CO. . . . . se cccwcccccecctencece 

-6). Black Mustard...... Gao c@als oRS dels ows oS eo ooeee. RORGMSICN and in fields........ Annual #) thible 10S 0dObe0NG's 

i ED. . . 0. wes dasicceheasdacndceene Pastures and feed lots...... 

‘@) Bull Thistle...... eh inhinn) Kahdtthscoeddkce cheonse otvune iam MES SE EL os score hecas “hanes 

es eee ce ccccctecctacens ree sis ete 
(10) “Great Dock or Burdock...............+see+ee0++5 Waste places and pastures..... BAR ee 
(ia) Bur Grass, Sand Burr. oi ...... cic ccc c cect cecees Prairies and fields—west......Ammual ..............0005. 
Pr Cockle Burr.......... Peery rae he eee d a ff ** “ * 
(13) Dandelion, Blowball ............... ce chincma inks -Pastures and lawns...........- i aes. oi 
qi4) Wild Morning Glory..... so scccccccccccvcccccesee Prairies and waste places. . > 
-{15) Field Dodder...... oo bids cS 8 Ss Leebobeeeceees -Fields and gardens............/ MNT GS ccs doles ce soc%seger 
qi6) Greater MeweeRi pins dia Susiviecds 6s isu vs.ceulsneRicl soil and roadsides...... “ 
(17) . Lesser Ragweed, Wormwood...... ecccccccccceccokicn Mill and fields... ....... +5 

qs) Canada Fleabane, Colt’s Tail.................. so VGRIEROTS no. c onic: cv deen * 
419) Indian Mallow, Print Weed...............e«+++.. Waste places and gardens... ry 
20) Lamb’s Quarter...... PCS Cec ccccecsccaccoseasecce VORP WEES cccecccccccceccs ” 

q21) Morning Glory........ Deccccvoccccccctcccocoesoe Fields and gardens............ PORORNIAD 1.8 EUs 
(22) Common Milk Weed.................6..+++++....Fields and waste places..... _ 
€23) Pig Weed......... bc cece coe eee seanetecsoen 6 6“ « a6 oe INN wad pale tne ¥eae eae He 
(24) Spiney Pig Weed.............. bewbdsvc bes cents - ve - "a 
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BOOK TABLE. 


‘STUDIES ON THE EVOLUTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY. By. Bichard T. Ely, professor of political 
economy, University of Wisconsin. 52 Doane street, 
New York: Grosset & Dunlap. 12mo0. Cloth. 500 
pp. Index and valuable appendices on labor reports. 
Price, 50 ceuts (reduced from $1.50). 

This volume by Richard T. Ely should be read by 
-every teacher, superintendent, and school official. It is 
sure to broaden one’s view of evolution to read these 
vitalized and vitalizing chapters on Evolution of Soci- 
-ety, the Economic Stages, Competition, Social Progress, 
Race Improvement Monopolies and Trusts, Mt nicipal 
Ownership of Natural Monopolies, Concentration and 
Diffusion of Wealth. 

Professor Ely has the courage of his convictions in 
never shouting “whoa” when any phase of progress ap- 
pears on the track, but is so. genuinely and carefully 
poised that he never gdes off on a tangent toward social 
or eccnomic destruction. He clears the air without 
-ereating a cloudburst or a cyclone. To know less than 
Dr. Ely teaches is inexcusable in any scholar of to-day. 
To read him is to know when and where to stop and ¢n- 
tirely within the limits of social and economic safety. 

Firstly, much credit is due the publishers for popu- 
larizing their notable works on Economic and Social Sci- 
‘ence by placing the price at fifty cents a volume. Th’'s 
includes the following notable books:— 

THE TARIFF AND THE TRUSTS. By Franklin 
Pierce. Large 12ino. Clcth. 4€0 pp. Index. 
MONOPOLY AND TRUSTS. By Richard T. Ely. pro- 
fessor of political economy, University of Wiscon- 

sin. 12mo. Cloth, 296 pp. Index. 

SOCIAL UNREST. Its History and Theory. Studies 
in Labor and Socialistie Investments. By John 
Graham Frooks. 12mo. C'oth. 400 pp. Appendix 
and analytical index. 

PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION. By 
Benjamin Kidd. 12mo. Cloth. 540 pp. Index. 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd, author of 
“Principles of Western Civilization.” Revised and 
enlarged edition. 12mo. Cloth. 440 pp. Index. 

‘THE MENACE OF PRIVILEtVE. A Study of the 
Dangers to the Republic from the Existence of a 
Favored Class. By Henry George, Jr. 12mo. 
Cloth. 440 pp. Index. 

A LIVING WAGE. Its Ethical and Economical As- 
pects. By John A. Ryan, professor of ethics and 
economy in the St. Paul Seminary, with an intro- 
duction by Professor R. T. Ely. 12mo. Cloth. 380 
pp. Index and list of works of reference on the 
subject. 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By James Bryce, author of “The American Com- 
monwealth; Holy Roman Empire,” ete. 12mo. 
Cloth. 300 pp. Index. 


POVERTY. By Robert Hunter. 12mo. Cloth. 392 
pp. Index. 


THE BITTER CRY OF THE CHILDREN. By Jobn 
Spargo. With an introduction by Robert Hunter, 
author of “Poverty.” 12mo. Cloth. 288 pp. Ap- 
pendices and index, and 33 illustrations from phots- 
graphs. 

WAR OF THE CLASSES. By Jack London, 12mo. 
Cloth. 300 pp. 

PEOPLE OF THE ABYSS. By Jack Lond n. Coplt- 
ously illustrated from photographs. 12mo. Cloth. 
820 pp. 


—-- 


ENGLISH POEMS. Edited by Edward Chauncey 
Baldwin, Ph.-D., and Harry G. Paul, A. M., assistant 
professors of English literature at the University of 
Illinois. New York, Cincinnati, and Chieago: Ameri- 
can Book Company. Cloth. 415 pp. Price, $1.00. 
The study of literature is no longer a study of 

mediocre criticisms of authors and their writings, but 

has come to be or is coming to be a study of master- 

pieces at first hand, and as an aid thereto we hive the 4 

masterpieces presented in various forms, the latest of 

which is a volume of “English Poems,” with the 142 

most desirable poems in British English, in whole or in 

part, from the fifty-four leading poets of Enceland, Scot- 

land, and Ireland. The greatest personal tribute that I 

ean pay the book is the fact that I am carrying it with 

me all summer, that I may revel in the luxury of the 
masters in the easiest way. This book has grown out 
of the need the editors have felt in their own work for 
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an anthology combining measurable completeness with 
an amount of editing sufficient for supplying needed 
help to the college student, and for furnishing material 
for classroom work. It includes representative selec- 
tions from fifty-four of the chief British poets, from 
Chaucer to Tennyson. The material chozen is, at tha 
same time, representative of the successive periods of 
English literary h story: and it includes «a num er of 
poems that lend themselves to comparative study. The 
annotations are such as will furnish to the student sug- 
gestions that will, wherever possible, enable him to 
supply his own notes. There are also accompanying 
questions which will stimulate thought on the part of 
both teacher and student, and suggest what should be 
looked for in the study of the poem under discussion. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
Thomas Cramer Hopkins, Ph. D., Syracu e University. 
Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. Cloth. Lilus- 
trated. 484 pp. 

There is no limit to the demand for the new, newer, 
newest book on physical geography. Attractive as each 
has been, there is still a call for one more. There is no 
subject in the schools that is so insatiate as this. The 
importance of the subject is heightened with every at- 
tempt to ineet the new demand. Just as there is a call 
for geographical reading and readers in the grades, so is 
there a cry for the seience of geography in the high 
schools and colleges. Geography is a_ science as to 
physical conditions and applications just as it is an en- 
cyclopaedia of fact and a masterpiece in literature as to 
information and inspiration. This book is a noble effort 
to make popular to intelligent students the valuable fea- 
tures of the science of physical forces. The book is 
beautifully made by the printer, illustrator, and binder, 
as it is skilfully prepared by the authors. 


THE TEMPEST. Ulustrations by Miss Helen Strat- 
ton. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Illustrations by 
Miss Helen Stratton. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. Illustrations by Miss L. B. Wright. 
“The Lamb Shakespeare for the Young.” New York: 
Duffield Company. Imperial 16mo0. (5%x7%.) 
Cloth, gilt, 80 cents net; limp lambskin, $1.00 net. 
This is something new and immensely valuable in thit 
in “The Lamb Shakespeare for Young People,” based on 
Charles and Mary Lamb’s tales from Shakespeare, there 
have been inserted skilfully within the setting of prose 
those scenes and passages from the play which every 
child should know. Professor I. Gollancz, edi‘or of 
“The Temple Shakespeare,” is the general editor of the 
series. Each volume is illustrated by reproductions of 
the chief scenes of the action as they would be visual- 
ized by the young, while a further feature is made of 
songs from the plays set to the best music arranged for 
school use, under the direction of T. Maskell Hardy. 
Every feature of the series is as important as it is at- 
tractive. The songs from the plays are a rare feature. 


FIRST STEPS IN ORGANIZING PLAYGROUNDS. 
By Lee F. Hanmer. New York: Charities Publication 
Committee. Price, 10 cents per copy; $8 per 100 
copies prepaid. 

A handbook of sane and practical advice by one who 
knows playground work from every-day contact. The 
author is the field secretary of the Playground Associa- 
tion of America. The plan of the book is to show how 
playgrounds may be organized from a study of how 
they have been organized. The different forms of ad- 
ministration are presented and observations are made 
on the relative value of each. Practical sug¢gestions are 
offered as to equipment and games. The hook is aptly 
illustrated. That this book will prove of great practi- 
cal benefit to everybody interested in playgrounds is be- 
yond question. 


PART SONGS FOR GIRLS’ VOICES. By John B. 
Shirley. New York: American Book Company, 
Price, 75 cents. 

This book contains a valuable collection of songs 
suitable to the voices of girls of the high and normal 
school age and for glee clubs and churches. There ara 
duets, trios, quartets. and choruses that have been se- 
lected with great care and are such as should be well 
known to every lover of music. There are folk-songs, 
German part-songs, and English glees, making a collec- 
tion that will be enjoyable alike to the singers and the 
hearers. 
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_ EDUCATIONAL. INTELLIGENCE. 


THMS of educational news to be in- 
serted under this heading are so- 
ead from school authorities in 

State in the Union. To be 
available, tnese contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
ee than Friday preceding date of 
ssue. : 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


ember 8-12: Playground Associa- 
tion of America, New York city. 
October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 
December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 
December 29-31: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Kansas 
City; Howard A. Gass, president, 

Jefferson City. 


February, 1909: Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., Oklahoma 
City, Ok.; »resident, W. H. Elson, 
Cleveland, O. 


—o 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





VERMONT. 

NORTHFIELD. President Spooner 
of Norwich University announces the 
gift of $100,000 to that institution by 
the late Curtis S. Barrett of the class 
of 63. Mr. Barrett was born in 
Strafford, and went into business in 
Cleveland. The university is just 
closing its ninetieth academic year. 
The Carnegie Science and Alumni 
balls have been completed, and the 
degree of bachelor of science was 
conferred upon a class of twenty-two 
graduates. 


RUTLAND. Isaac Thomas, for 
several years past principal of the 
BDdmnunds High school, Burlington, 
Vt.. who recently resigned his 
position there, has been elected to the 
principalship of the Rutland High 
schoo] to succeed S. H. Erskine. 

ST. JOHNSBURY. C. H. Demp- 
sey has been elected to and accepted 
the superintendency at Revere, Mass. 

Bdward <A. Kingsley, for three 
years teacher of music in the St. 
Johusbury public schools" and St. 
Johnsbury Academy, has resigned to 
do private work in Boston, Mass. He 
will have a studio in Steinert hall, 
and will teach three days a week in 
the public schools of Lexington and 
Belmont. He has been very success- 
ful in his work at St. Johnsbury. 

SAXTON’S RIVER. John L. Alger, 
principal of the Vermont Academy at 
Saxton’s River, has resigned his po- 
sition to accept the principalship of 
the Rhode Island Norma! school at 
Providence. Mr, Alger has held the 
position of superintendent of schools 
at Bennington, Vt., and principal of 
the normal school at Johnson, Vt.; 
examiner of teachers for Bennington 
county. and is one of the board of 
normal schoo] commissioners. 

POULTNEY. A new supervision 
district has been formed by the union 
of Poultney, Pawlet, Wells, and 
Middletown Springs. W. H. Cook of 
East Poultney has been elected su- 
perintendent. i. 

WALLINGFORD. CC. H. Drown 
las been elected superintendent of 
the Wallingford-Clarendon-Shrews- 
bury district. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The twenty-sixth sea- 
son of the Old South lectures for 
young people, founded and .main- 
tained by Mary Hemenway. will be 
held in the Old South meeting-house 
on Wednesday afternoons at 3 o'clock 
on the following dates. The subjects 
are: “Lives of Great Men”: July 8, 
“John Milton, the Puritan Poet,’ Ed- 
win D. Mead; July 15, “Abraham 
Lincoln, the Great Emancipator,”’ 
General O. O. Howard; July 22, ““Wil- 
liam BH. Gladstone, the English 
Statesman.” Hon. Robert Luce; July 
29, “Robert C. Winthrop, the Histori- 
cal Scholar.” Professor James K. 


. Hosmer; August 5, “Oliver Wendell 


Holmes, the Boston Poet,”’ Rey. Sam- 
uel M. Crothers; August 12, “Alfred 
Tennyson, the English Poet,” Profes- 
sor E. Charlton Black; August 19, 
“Charles Darwin, the Man of Sci- 
ence,” Rev. William Eliot Griffis; 
August 26, “Felix Mendelssohn, the 
German Composer” (with special mu- 
sic), Louis C. Elson, 


SPRINGFIELD. Nathan D. Bill 
has given the city a six-acre lot for a 
playground. In making the gift he 
says: “When I was a boy there were 
plenty of vacant lots and we had no 
trouble after school or work hours in 
finding a suitable place to play ‘one- 
old-cat’ and other games. To-day 
conditions, especially in the central 
part of the city, are very different. 
Children and grown folks find com- 
paratively few accessible places for 
wholesome outdoor recreations. I 
have decided to offer to the city of 
Springfield for a playground a_ tract 
large enough to set aside a space ex- 
clusively for little children—say un- 
der twelve years of age—where they 
can play without interference, and 
have sand heaps, swings, wheels, 
teeter-boards, and simple gymnastic 
apparatus for their exclusive use. I 
would like to see another space set 
aside with similar apparatus for 
older children, so that having a suit- 
able place to work off their animal 
spirits and develop their muscles out 
in the open air, they may grow up 
better citizens, stronger morally and 
physically. I would like to see a 
baseball field laid out, and, if feasi- 
ble, two—one for younger children 
and the other for older. And the 
grown folks should not be forgotten. 
Provision should be made so _ that 
business and working men after their 
day’s labor could have opportunity 
for baseball, croquet, quoits, and 
other wholesome sports. In winter, 
the hillside would give a fine chance 
for tobogganing and coasting, and 
separate slides should be maintained 
for the younger children, so that the 
timid ones would not be frightene1 
away. The level land could perhaps 
be flooded for a skating’ pond. All 
these are suggestions as to the uses 
that I would like to see made of the 
tract.” 


MEDFORD. Principal Lewis F. 
Hobbs, the veteran master of Brooks 
Grammar school, West Medford, bas 
completed his thirty-second ,ear of 
faithful service. and was the re- 
cipient of several gifts from the class 
of 1908. Following the program 
given by the graduating «lass of 
sixty-five, Miss Alice W. Eiger pre- 
sented Principal Hobbs with a gold 
watch fob. One of the chirming f>a- 
tures was the presentation hy his lit- 
tle granddaughter, Margaret Willis 
Conant, of a bouquet of flowers from 
the pupils of the sixth grade. In ad- 
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dition to the watch fob, the gradu- 
ating class gave Mr. Hobbs a souve- 
nir Land-painted and drawn booklet 
of the class with a picture of the 
Brooks school and the seal of the 
class on the cover. 

DALTON. The school 
has elected Arthur L. 
Winchendon principal of the high 
Bchool. Mr. Williams was graduated 
from the University of Vermont in 
1904, and has been engaged in high 
school work since his graduation, 
having had in all four years’ success- 
ful experience. Mr. Williams wil} 
enter upon his new duties as princi- 
pal of the high school. 


CONNECTICUT. 

WINSTED. This wide-awake 
town has manual training introduced 
under most favorable conditions. The 
manual arts course in the Gilbert 
school as outlined and as will be de- 
veloped will require as much ability 
and as many hours of hard work to 
successfully complete the four years 
as in any other course in the school. 
In the development of this course the 
different systems of manual training- 
have been exhaustively studied. 
What is the best in the Swedish sys- 
tem of sloyd. the Russian system of 
equipment, the arts and crafts move- 
ment, and the American idea of cor- 
relation have been incorporated. First 
year, algebra. English, general his- 
tory, singing, constructive drawing, 
modeling, wood work, leather work, 
carving; second year, geometry, Eng- 
lish, English history, physics, singing, 
wood turning, Venetian iron work, 
constructive and freehand drawing, 
applied design; third year, physics, 
chemistry, English, botany (half 
year), physiography (half year), ar- 
chitectural or machine drawing, sheet 
metal work, hammered metal work, 
applied design: fourth year, English, 
chemistry, civics (half year), astron- 
omy (half year), forging, pattern-mak- 
ing, machine-shop practice, related’ 
drawing. 

SOUTH NORWALK. 
trict committee of the South Nor- 
walk public schools which was 
unanimous in extending to Dr. 
William E. Chancellor of Washing- 
ton, D. C., the superintendency of 
the South Norwalk public schools, 
has received word that he would ac- 
cept. 


committee 
Williams of 


The dis- 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 
New York University has passed 


the 20,000 mark in the number of de 
grees it has conferred in the last 
three-quarters of a century. The 478 
degrees awarded at the Inst com- 
mencement brought the total up to- 
20,792. ‘These are distributed as fol- 








lows:— 
Bache- Mas- Doc- 

Faculty. lors. ters. tors. Total. 
PEOEECITIG® . gives « casines - 12,768 12,768 

Mn” scthet ect Let 19 3,214 
College of Arts 

and Pure Sci- 

BOG. . cesitctinds.  - aoe hd 
Applied Science. 234 ... *130 364 
Graduate ...... ... 474 181 656 
Pedagogy ...... 333 109 442 
Collegiate divi- 

sae 6 ome eye ie 125 
Veterinary .... ... as 838 838 
Commerce ..... 155 2 et 157 
Honorary ...... 3 64 352 ab 
at, I dine une, ov 44 OR sca 750- 

Peete t LG si ok Lik w Det ..20,792 

*Six mechanical engineering; 124 


civil engineering. 
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To commemorate the semi-centen- 
aial of the founding of the Zeta Psi 
Fraternity at New York University, 
which is the parent chapter, a bronze 
tablet was placed in the atiditorium 
recently by a committee of the fra- 
ternity, of which Dr. I, C. Pierson 
was chairman. 

The committee of school comwmis- 
sioners investigating the subject of 
‘hungry school children in the Second 
School district of New York will con- 
sider a report from the Children’s 
Aid Society on the actual cost of sup- 
plying lunches to needy pupils. Ac- 
cording to this report, which has 
been prepared by ©. Loring Brace, 
secretary of the society, 4,000 of the 
6,185 children attending the soc‘ety’s 
sixteen industrial schools receive a 
luncheon, consisting of bread, soup, 
jor stew in winter, and bread and 
milk at this time of year, at :n aver- 
age daily cost of four cents each. 
This cost is based solely on the cost 
price of the food. No items for fuel 
or wages are included. the teachers 
giving their services. The meals are 
free to those who need them. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


Following are a,few comparisons 
of the Illinois and Indiana schools:— 


ILLINOIS AND INDIANA SCHOOLS. 


Illinois. Indiana. 
Population (esti- 
mated) ...-+++ 5,418,070 °2,710,898 
Percentage popu- 
lation, aged 5-18, 27.4 27.7 
Boys of school age, 746,148 399,577 
Girls of school age, 726,959 375,101 
Enrollment ....... 987,036 651,561 
Average daily at- 
tendance ....... 
Per cent. of at- 


839,742 425,149 


tendance ....... 85.08 77.08 
Average number 

days of school... 167.2 160 
Percentage of men 

teachers ....+-+-» 21.9 39.1 
Lae me ie average 

salary per 

MONTH 6 ci coisiéis $61.21 $55.55 
Value of school 

property ..... $69,141,580 $29,801,753 
Local school taxa- . 

TW i.003 5s ~ earanee $8,777,015 
Total cost ° 

‘schools vec eee e$25,251,109 $11,440,220 


STATE SCHOOL STATISTICS—1877-1907. 


Teachers’ wages, 1877, $4,772,803.28; 
1907, $14.499.121.28. Paid for new 
schoolhouses, 1877, $347,941; 1907, 


$400 Tae g, Tae gate 
1877. 1907. 

ee ee 
women teachers. . cose 32.28 58.72 
“cae hen. ce 12.00 15.00 
eed gee vee 10.00 16.00 
at eS oe Lad wage 250.00 1,000.00 
oe yore eee 155.00 500.00 


The examination for state cer- 
tificates for teachers will be held at 
the state capitol July 14 to 17. The 
applications number 11 for Plan IL, 
and 16 for Plan II. Assistant State 
Superintendent U. J. Hoffman will 
conduct the examination. Hereto- 
fore the examinations have been held 
at several points simultaneously. 


CHICAGO. Mrs. Alice L. Bar- 
nard, who has the distinction of be- 
ing the only woman after whom a 
public school ever was named in Chi- 
eago, is seriously fll. She fis seventy- 
five years old and it is feared she will 
not recover. She has not been en- 
gaged actively in teaching fer some 
years. Some of her foruer pupils 
haye achieved enviable positions in 
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the world. She taught the old Jones 
school. 


CHAMPAIGN. .The grand. con- 
clave of Acacia Fraternity, composed 
exclusively of master Masons, who 
are college men, closed its annual 
meeting here June 26. The following 
colleges were represented: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Harvard, Cor- 
nell, University of Nebraska, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, University of Michi- 
gan, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity of California, University of 
Wisconsin,» University. of Missouri, 
Purdue University, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Leland Stanford, Jr., Univer- 
sity, and University of Illinois. Jo- 
seph R. Wilson, University of Pena- 
sylvania, was elected president for 
the ensuing year. A _ resoiution of 
condolence on the death of ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland was adopted. 

MICHIGAN. ; 

ANN ARBOR. Chase S. Osborn, 
the recently-appointed member of the 
board of regents of the University of 
Michigan, is highly appreciated by 
the friends of the state university. 
His energy, enthusiasm, interest in 
educational affairs, and famuliarity 
with the practical things of iife will 
prove a most helpful influence on the 
board of regents. 

YPSILANTI. In 1849 the build- 
ing and grounds of the old board of 
education of “School District No. 4 
in Ypsilanti,” Ypsilanti Seminary, 
passed under the direction of the 
school district, and the district reor- 
ganized the school under special act 
of legislation authorizing the diree- 
tors to adopt any system which 
would not conflict with the general 
jaw. The Ypsilanti High school thus 
became the first institution of its 
kind in the state. In those days 
there was much opposition to the giv- 
ing of instruction in the higher 
branches of study at public expense. 
But, inasmuch as the Ypsilanti Semi- 
nary has been an academic institution 
of high rank, the public school suc- 
ceeded to its prestige and traditions, 
and had but little of this opposition 
to overcome. 

MINNESOTA. 

ST. PAUL. A total enrollment of 
1,155 marked the largest attendance 
at the university summer school in 
ten years. The greatest number pre- 
viously registered at the summer ses- 
sion was 1,245 in 1897. Dr. George 
F. James, head of the school, believes 
this increase to be due to the con- 
stantly growing efficiency of instruc- 
tion and to the effort each year to 
provide the best instructors obtain- 
able. Though the aim of the school 
is primarily to present those courses 
leading toward a teacher's certificate, 
the number of those who wish credits 
leading toward a bachelor’s degree is 
yearly increasing, with the result 
that an increasing number of the 
more advanced subjects are being of- 
fered each summer. 


4 


Better Wages for Teachers. 


When you think of teachers’ wages, 
think by the year and not by the 
month. Mind you, $50 per month 
does not mount up to a princely for- 
tune in nine or ten months, Teachers 
have to live twelve months. The best 
of them spend a goodly bit of their 
income making themselves better 
each year by study and _ travel.— 
Moderator-Topics. 
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' It + that the 
arm Springs, Ark., is 
than that in St. Augustine, FI 
that these two are the only 
the kind. The farm in Hot 
is On a small mountain stream 
feeds a series of little lakes or 
These are made use of to 
“breeding grounds,” “stock 
and “winter quarters” for th’ 
industry. 

There are at all times on 
between five hundred and eizht 
dred alligators, ranging in size from 
ie baby ‘gators, less than six ip- 
ches ‘ to J n . 
a poe up to Big Joe, nearly iit 


ad 


é 
tet 


The littie fellows 


have all been hatched on the farm, 
but the big ones were caught in the 
swamps and bayous of the South. 

The alligator is a cannibal, and for 
that reason it is necessary to separate 
the ponds by means of heavy wire 
netting and to piace reptiles of ve-y 
nearly the same size in each enclos- 
ure. Big Joe, the monarch of the 
establishment, weighing nearly six 
hundred pounds, is kept by himself, 
Otherwise, it is alleged. he would 
soon be the oniy alligator there. 

The eggs are placed in ineuhators 
quite similar to those for batching 
chickens, After being hatched he 
little ones are placed in a separate 
inclosure, to prevent their elder 
brothers and sisters froru eating 
them. They grow’ very siowly, ¢o 
that an alligator two feet long is 
about two years of age, and one 
twelve feet long may je fifteen 
years or more. Some reach a length 
of sixteen or eighteen feet. 

If allowed to follow their hiber- 
nating habits in captivity, the alliga- 
tors would bury themselves in the 
mud and lie dormant for nearly half 
of the year, and, business would have 
to be suspended during that time on 
the alligator farm. Some way had to 
be devised for avoiding, in part, at 
least, this hibernating instinct. ‘Che 
winter quarters are in u long, low 
building divided into many compart- 
ments. Bach compartment contains 
a pool of water through whieh rua 
steam pipes, so that the water can be 
kept at a constant temperature. One 
small pond will contain two hundred 
or three hundred alligators. 

Hundreds of baby alligators are 
sold every year to patrons of the 
health resort at Hot Sprinzs for pets, 
for home aquariums, and for curious 
mementos to be sent to distant 
friends. For these purposes little 
creatures not more than six inches 
long are preferred. Reptiles of larger 
size, from two feet in length up to 
the largest that can be obtnined, are 
sold for use as advertising novelties, 
and for exhibition in aniusement 
parks, museums, shows, and menag- 
eries. Large numbers of all sizes 
are killed, stuffed, and mounted in 
striking or fantastic attitudes and 
used for ornamental and decorative 
purposes. The skins are tanned and 
manufactured into suit cases, satch- 
els, handbags, belts, pocketbooks, 
and, in fact, almost anything that can 
be made of leather. The durability, 
beauty, and costliness of the tanned 
hides cause them to be esteemed 
among the most desirable of leatber 
materials. Even the teeth are not 
wasted, being manufactured into 
small ornaments and articles of 
jewelry and sold as curtosities.— 
From “Nature and Science” in St. 
Nicholas. 
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Harvard Summer School. 


The Harvard College yard, given 
over for a few days to holiday mak- 
ing, has once more put on its working 
clothes—so to speak—and daily num- 
bers of people are registering in the 
summer school courses, in which in- 
struction will begin Wednesday. 
From the early registration, it would 
seem that this year’s school will out- 
number that of any previous year. 
In this, the thirty-eighth session, 
seventy-three courses will Le given, 
the general subjects being English, 
chemistry, botany, Greek, Latin, 
principles of education, schoo] admin- 
istration, German, French, various 
courses in history, government, phil- 
osophy, psychology, and many other 
branches. The greater number of 
these courses are accepted in ful- 
filment of the requirements for 
the bachelor’s degree by Har- 
yard and Radeliffe Colleges, each 
one counting, as a rule, for a haif- 
course in the usual academic rating. 
As heretofore, all summer students 
will have access to the university li- 
brary in Gore hall, and to the text- 
book library in Lawrence hall; and 
the reading and study room in Har- 
vard will be open as usual to stu- 
dents throughout the summer session. 

In addition to day lectures in study 
subjects, there will be given the fol- 
lowing evening lectures:— 

Friday, July 8, Hemenway gymna- 
sium, 8.30 to 10.30 p. m.—University 
reception to all members of the sum- 
mer schools. Tickets required for 
admission. 

Monday, July 6, Sanders theatre, 8 
p. m.—Annual meeting of Harvard 
Summer School Association. 

Wednesday, July 8, New Lecture 
hall, & p. m.—The King James Bible. 
Reading from both Testaments and 
the Apocrypha, Mr, Copeland. 

Friday, July 10, Hemenway gymna- 
sium, 8.30 to 10.30 p. m.-—Reception 
—details to be announced. Tickets 
required for admission. 

Monday, July 13, New Lecture bil, 
&§ p. m—Lecture, “The Life «and 
Works of Wordsworth.’ Reading 
from Wordsworth and Coleridge, Mr. 
Copeland. 

Wednesday, July 15, Foce leciuve 
room, 8S p. m—Lecture. ‘‘What Is 
Service of Teachers,’ Dr. Spauldinz. 

Friday, July: 17, Hemenway gyn 
nasium, 8.30 to 10.30 p. m.—Recep- 
tion—details to be announced. Tick- 
ets required for admission. 


Monday, July 20, New Lecture 
hail, 8 p. m.—Lecture, “Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan.” Reading from 
“The Critic,” a farce in three acts, 
Mr, Copeland. 

Wednesday, July 22, Forge lécture 
room, 8 p. m.—Lecture, “What Ils 
Animal Psychology?’ Professor 
Yerkes, 

Friday, July 24, Hemenway gym- 
nasium, 830 to 10.30 p. m.—Recep- 
tion—details to be announced. ‘Tick- 
ets required for admission. 

Monday, July 27, New Lecture ha!'l, 
8 p. m.—Reading from the works of 
Rudyard Kipling, Mr. Copeland. 

Wednesday, July 29, org lecture 
room, 8 p. m.—Lecture, “Picture 
writing and Other Modes of Record 
Among Primitive Peoples,”  illus- 
trated by stereopticon. Dr. ‘ozzer. 

Friday, July 31, Hemenway g\m- 
nasium, 8.30 to 10.30 p. m.—Recep- 
tion—details to be announced. 

Monday, August 8, New Lecture 
hall, 8 p. m.—Lecture, “Contempo- 
rary Writers That Are Worth Read- 
jng,” Mr. Copeland. 

Wednesday, August 5, Fogg lec- 
ture room, 8 p. m.—Lecture, “‘Danc- 
ing; Its Application and Iis Advan- 
tages,”” Mr. Gilbert. 

Thursday, August 6, Hemenway 
gymnasium, 8.30 to 10.30 p.m— 
Gymnastic exhibition by ciasses in 
physical education. All meinbers of 
summer schools are invited. Tickets 
required for admission. 

Friday, August 7, Hemenway gym- 
nasium, 8 p. m.—Subscription so 
ciable of classes in physical eduea- 
tion. All members of the summer 
schools are invited to subscribe. 

Monday, August 10, New Lecture 
hall, 8 p. m.—Reading, Irish wit, bu- 
mor, and pathos, in English und the 
brogue, Mr. Copeland. 

The Summer School Association, 
which is officered by members of the 
school, is an organization for the pur- 
pose of getting all members ac- 
quainted with one another, and of co- 
operating with the faculty in advis- 
ing special features on instruction or 
entertainment for each suminer. The 
foHwowing-named persons sare meni- 
bers of the executive committee of 
the association:— 

Walter D. Head, president, Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

Allen H. Knapp. vice-president, 
86 Euclid avenue, Springfield, Mass. 

Florence E. Leadbetter, secretary- 
treasurer, Roxbury High scl.ool, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 





James L. Love, 4 Lawrence hall, 
Cambridge, Mass, 

Eleanor M. Colleton, 59 B« 
street, Roxbury, Mass. 

Maud G. Leadbetter, S67 
Street, Roslindale, Mass, 

Edgar L. Raub, 9 Windermere 
road, Dorchester, Mass. 

Seth Sears, 9 Russell street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Alfred R. Winter, 31 College ave- 
nue, Medford, Mass. 

Mary ~B. Wynne, 12 Fomervy 
street, Allston, Mass. 

In the way of recreation, the sum- 
mer school offers, at moderate tates, 
opportunities for tennis on the co’- 
lege courts, swimming lessons, aud 
practice at the Sargent gymnasium, 
the use of one of the un‘versity boxt 
houses and boats; for secial purposes, 
rooms in Phillips Brooks house aie 
set apart, and a matron, who is a 
skilled nurse, is always in atien lance, 
Morning prayers are hell in App'eton 
chapel, as in regular term-tiine. Dur- 
ing the summer a number of excur- 
sions are made, in charge of a com- 
petent guide, to places of historic in- 
terest in and about Cambridge 

The committee in charge of 1908's 
summer school is as follows: J. L. 
Love, A. M., chairman, assistant p-o- 
fessor of mathematics; Josish Royce, 
Ph. D., LL. D., professor of the jis- 
tury of philosophy; Paul H. Hanus, 
8. B., LL. D., professor of the history 
and art of teaching; G. W. Pierce, Ph. 
D., assistant professor of physics; J. 
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D. M. Ford, Ph. D., Smith professor 
of the Frenen and Spanish languages; 
G. H. Chase, Ph, D., assistant profes- 
sor of classical archaeology. 


~~ 





College Notes. 

President Roberts of Colby Collese 
has announced that Fred Loring 
Thompson, a graduate of Amberst, 
1904. and for three years past instruc- 
tor in gymnastics and athletics at 
the Newton High school, has been 
elected physical director of the men’s 
division of Colby. Mr. Thompson, 
after his graduation from Amberst, 
was for one year Hitchcock fellow in 
physical education at that 1astitution, 
and then begun his work at Newton, 
He recently received a vertiticate as 
assistant director of physica! train- 
ing and athletics in the Bostun public 
schools. Mr. Thompson’s specialty is 
track athletics. 

Rey. Ir. Ezra Brainerd, for twenty- 
three years president of Middlebury 
College at Middlebury, Vt., was Te- 
tired June 24, and Rey. Dr. John M, 
Thomas of Orange, N. J.. was in- 
ducted into office with ceremon‘es and 
exercises more elaborate and impos- 
Ing than any which have occurre.| 
within the halls of the college since 
its foundation more than a century 
ago. Alumni and representatives 
from al] parts of the country were 
present to witness the inauguration 
exercises. 

The trustees of Wesleyan College 
at a recent meeting passed a resolu- 
tion requesting all persons using to- 
bacco, connected with the college, to 
cease to use it, and that its use be 
prohibited about the buildings and 
grounds. 

The faculty senate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution aimed at the dif- 
ferent drinking clubs in the college: 
The growing practice on the part of 
students of meeting in halls attached 
to or connected with saloons or drink- 
iug places is for obvious reasons to 
be condemned; students who organ- 
ize or participate in such meetings 
shall become subject to disciplinary 
action: and further, any students who 
organize or take part in what are 
called keg parties, no matter where 
they may be held, shouid be liable to 
discipline by the faculty in whose <le- 
partment they are enrolled. 


The income of University of U- 
linois is derived from the proceeds of 
the endowment received through the 
“land grant” by Congress in 1862, 
amounting in 1905 to $30,897.76, the 
congressional grant of 1887 to the 
agricultural experiment station of 
$15,000 per annum, and. the further 
congressional aid of 1890 for the ex- 
penses of instruction of $25,000 per 
annum; from fees paid by students, 
about $65,000. and from state appro- 
priations. The latter during recent 
vears has been very liberal, The 
legislative appropriations are ex- 
hibited by years as follows:— 


SRER YH ceivwais ent Seen Gene $ 60,050.00 
Giles dura sé dense oweaes cae 130.000.60 
TSE adawecws > hata 52,050.00 
Ts % Cepek orieee wt mith 3 11,500.00 
TEE 5x0 catches ve eben 69,000.00 
SOU dias’ tian td buicwe eee 25,500.0)) 
:. | UP ys rece s x 41.300.00 
TR 2s caanertess ns ieee 4.500.00 
i ee eee 72.900,.00 
We Aieihh dns mee Neds cate 66,100.00 
TGS < Seottied: ohh iwcnkh 80,150.00 
DED vie'ehess Ch Ss Pi a 147,200.00 


eo i oe ee 309,800.00 
Sted ata ntalein a pe eae a 446.860.00 
WORE 8 SSK . ime THE » 490414.54 
BODO. cakes n> Goubhaah . 565,413.51 
REE ‘i nioteantacs ai 6 (cicada al 876,251.45 
1GUG sad niiittt cin 5 cat meheee 1,229,549.16 
IWS Sia Fis a eee 1,495,626.16 
ar ae 2,319,025.42 


University of Nebraska ts erecting 


a $100j0U0 engineering building. 

Oberlin celebrated the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of its founding June 19 
to 25. 

Tuition at James Millikin Univer- 
sity has advanced from $30 to $40.a 
year. 

Chicago University elosed June 9, 
with the-largest graduating class in 
its history, 398, of whom seventy-two 
were women. 

Of 12,366 students in the four big 
colleges of America, 3,123. or more 
than one-fourth, worked their way in 
whole or in part the past year. 

Rockefeller has added $500,000 to 
the $4,000,000 previously given to the 
Ruckefeller Institute in New York 


city for the erection of a new buiild- © 


ing. 

Rey. Theodore Kemp, pastor of 
Grace Methodist church, Blooming- 
ton, has been elected president of 
Wesleyan College, to succeed Presi- 
dent Barnes, resigned. 


The sum of $100,000 has been 
raised to meet the condition on whieh 
a similyr sum has been offered. for 
the endowment of Carthage College 
by Henry Denhart of Washington, 
Ill. Andrew Carnegie will build for 
the college a $20,000 science hall. 





Carnegie’s Gifts. 


Carnegie has given in the United 
States, according to the best obtain- 
able records, $128,540,000. It is di- 
vided as follows: Libraries, $30,000,- 
000; Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg, 
$16,000,000; college professors’ pen- 
sions, $15,000,000: Carnegie Insti- 
tute at Washington, $10,000,000; hero 
fund benefaction,: $10,000,000; dis- 
tributed among Carnegie steel works 
employees, $5,000,000; Polytechnic 
School at Pittsburg, $2,000,000; allied 
engineers, $1,500,000; building of 
Bureau of American Republics, $750,- 
000; miscellaneous gifts in the United 
States, $20,000,000; gifts to small 
colleges in the United Stutes, $18,- 
000,000; gift to industrial school in 
New York, 200,000. This total is 
$128,540,000. The gifts in other 
lands are as follows: Foreign libra- 
ries, $10,000,000; Scotch universities, 
$10,000,000; Dunfermline endow- 
ment, $5,000,000; peace palace at The 
Hague, $1,750,000; miscellaneous 
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gifts ih  Europo, $2,500,000, "Tine 
graud total is $157,800,000, “en 





Immense Cost of Public Schools. 
The enormous outlay for which the. 
people willingly tax ‘theriselves “to 
maintain the public schools “of “the: 
United States fs shown for: 
twenty yeats && reported 
United States bureat of “ed 
for the period ending June 30:-— 
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Summer Term at the University: 
of Maine. 


The sixth annual session of the 
summer term of the University of 
Maine opened Monday, June 29. . The: 
registration up to date is about the 
same as last year, and it is expected’ 
that there will be about one hundred 
students in attendance during the 
course. There are quite n number of 
students who hold degrees from va- 
rious colleges and several who have 
completed part of their work in other 
institutions. It is becoming quite a 
common custom for teachers who 
have had three years’ work in collece 
and who have been obliged to discou- 
tinue their course to fulfil! the com 
ditions for their degree by taking 
work in the summer session. . This is: 
an admirable arrangement for such 
teachers as are willing to work. hard 
during the summer vacation. During“ 
the last two weeks of ‘the course tha 
state superintendent, Dr. Payson 
Smith, will give a course in ednea- 
tional methods. This department of 


the summer term is a very popular: 
one and Dr. Davidson’s courses have 


already a very large registration. 
Other courses which ure well at- 
tended are those in mathematics, Eng- 
lish, Latin, and French, In the de- 
partment of Latin there are courses 
given in Caesar. and Cicero, which 
are designed for’ those who are 
teaehing these subjects. 
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Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Whe Open Window. ..................ee ce ceeeeeee Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1.50 
eal ES ORES #2 8 Mab * rom 
Ow We TIAavel........ 2... 6. eesececceeseecseeces Chamberlain ™ " “ .40 
. Critical Miscellanies. (VOI. 1V.)..........s..00 Morley “ “ “ 1.50 
Elements of —, and Composition ...... Sherman Univ. Pub. Co., Lincoln, Neb. — 
Work and Habi ° Beveridge Henry Altemus Co., Phila. 50 
Teachers’ Practical” Lessons Wilson W.M. Welch Mfg. Co., "Chicago — 
Anne of Green Gables.... at L. C. Page & Co., Boston 1.50 
a of Personality Carman 1.50 
Bahama Bill......... Hains es + as 1.50 
Soete's Social Education. . a Ginn & Co., “ 150 
Seah bs oth de « ob bis 0 S55 G9 op 0 Sh heads abe Fa Houghton Mifflin Co., os 1.50 
rher womvey of f English nadbovUeeeSicdhsoces Coo “ “ “ 1.00 
On the raining of Parents...........---......+- Abbott ° ‘s ss “ 1,00 
aoe and Parties in Continental abe 
ge oe Te Cee “ “ “ “ 5.00 
The hye William Blake .......-......csccseeees Cary. "Moffatt, Y ard & Co., - ¢ 3.50 
Four Plays for Children. ........-- s..+-.s.+- see. Chapman ‘ “ 1.00 
Fitz’s Prineiples of Physiology and Hygiene... Fitz Hen Holt & Co. f oe 1.12 
Universal Peace. i... 6 cise cce cece cc ccc ec wenee Duras Broadway Pub. Co., oo 2.00 
The Shoulders of Atlas ..~. 2.65. 6.0.. cccc cen eeees Freeman Harper & Bros.. “ eatin 
Das-Freer Legion .......:-+++-c++e+-seeeee:cenees Gregory Lemcke & Buechner, ee pate: 
tes ME SV echo ssc toed ecse ces coccgecccs Presbrey Outing Pub. Co.,  “ 2.00 
Vanished Arizona... .......... cece. cece cee eens 


Summerhayes J. B Lippincott Co., Phila. — 
Visscher Rand, McNally Co., Chicago — 
Walling Doubleday, Page & Co., N.Y. 3.00 
Wood Laird & Lee, - 75 
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M. A. Singer of New York, who 
has been identified as an architect 
with all the recent big world’s fairs 
in this country, such as the St. Louis, 
Buffalo; Omaha, and Jamestown ex- 
positions, and has designed many of 
the famous buildings at these fairs, is 
the arciitect whose /plans are fol- 
lowed in remOdeling the interior of 
the Park Square Coliseum for the in- 
stallation of the seventh original Bos- 
ton food fair to be given by the Bos- 
~_ ” Bti7 Grocers’ “Association for 

eeks, from September 28 to 
Gather 81.. His. architectural plans 
not only call for ‘a complete trans- 
formation gl ME ag ve but 
they _ control... the decorative 
scheme, even to the Sean bition booths, 
which will be constructed on a most 


OTS. : 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Atlantic for July prints, as 
usual, a timely leader. This month it 


is “What Is the Matter with Our 


Land Laws?” by Seth K. Humphrey. 
There is evidently a good deal the 
matter, and Mr. Humphrey says so 
pointedly. Professor A. 8. Isaacs of 
the New York University writes a 
telling paper on “The Jew «and the 
Currents of His Age.” Hollis God- 
frey contributes another of his popu- 
lar scientific studies under the title 
“The Air of the City.” K. Asakawa 
writes a suggestive paper on “Litera- 
ture and Society of New Japan.” 
“Round the Horn,” by Captain F. H. 
Shaw, is a picturesque account of 
the voyage of a sailing vessel of an 
earlier era. The short stories are of 
first quality, and give this number 
an unusual amount of enjoyable fic- 
tion. The number is distinguished by 
poems. by. Julia _C..R. Dorr, Ridgeley 
Torrence, and a sequence of charming 
verses by Richard .Watson Gilder, 
entitled “In Helena’s Garden.” 
—The July Century gives much of 
its space to articles pertaining to the 
business ‘interests of the country, 
that of special timeliness being Hd- 
mond. Kelly’s discussion of “Employ- 
ment for the Unemployed,” in which 
he describes in some ‘detail the re- 
sults achieved in the Swiss farm 
colonies. How the West is eoming 
to greatness and power by the hard 
ships of the trail and of the pioneer 
home.is. shown by Ray Stannard 
Baker in an account of “The West- 
ern Spirit of Restlessness,” while 
William Garrott Brown presents the 
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existing status of “The South and 
the Saloon,” and George Trumbull 
Ladd shows that the business moraig 
of Japan are not so black as they are 
commonly painted, and at any rate 
are sure to mend. In the same spirit 
is the interesting story of “Tie 
Turning-point of Mr. Carnegie’s 
Career,” by David Homer Bates, 
A growing American industry, “Our 
New Caviar Fisheries,” is describ<d 
by Charles R. Stockard. Of the se- 
rial features of the magazine, !r. 
George F. Shrady’s account of ‘‘Gen- 
eral Grant’s Last Days” concluces 
with the sympathetically-told narra- 
tive of the fina! struggle and the end 
at Mount McGregor; “The Remints- 
cences of Lady Randolph Churchil.” 
abound in anecdotes of Kubinstein, 
Liszt, Paderwski, and Bayreuth 
opera; and the chapters of Dr. §&. 
Weir Mitchell’s “The Red City” give 
a vivid and dramatic picture of the 
scenes and horrors of the plague’s 
ravages in 1798. 

—With the issue of July, 1908, the 
Forum reverts to its original form 
and becomes once more a monthiy 
magazine. New departments will ‘e 
added and the range of the magazine 
will be in many ways extended. ‘lhe 
price of annual subscription will re- 
main, as heretofore, $2.00. The con- 
tents of the July number includes the 
usual surveys of American politics 
and foreign affairs by Henry Litch- 
field West and A. Maurice Low, re- 
spectively, the former discussing in 
his usual farsighted manner the per- 
sonality, of the two Presidential can- 
didates and their relative chances of 
success; the latter devoting the 
greater part of his article to an analy- 
sis of the character of the new Eng- 
lish premier, Mr. Asquith, and the 
problems which confront him. Un- 
der the head of finance, Alexander I). 
Noyes contributes his customary 
quarterly survey of the world’s 
moneyed interests, and more es)e- 
cially the various grounds, real and 
apparent, for hoping for a return of 
industrial prosperity. The special 
articles this month include an enter- 
taining causerie, by  FProfes or 
Brander Matthews, on “Dining-Clubs 
and Banqueting-Clubs”; and a deeply 
thoughtful study, by Professor 
George Philip Krapp, of “Creation in 
Language and Creation in Litera- 
ture.” 

—The most striking feature of the 
July St. Nicholas, which is as patri- 
otic a number as can well be imag- 
ined, is “The Story of the Sub- 
marine,” by William QO. Stevens, an 
instructor in the Annapolis Naval 
Academy, supplemented by a sketch 
of “The Under-Seas Sailor and His 
Boat,” by A. W. Rolker. They are 
both true and authoritative stories, 
with all the fascination of such a ro- 
mance as “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea,” with many illustra- 
tions, both from drawings and photo- 
graphs. 

—Margaret E. Sangster, in her 
monthly page in the Woman’s Home 
Companion for July, says that the 
American woman and the simple life 
are getting too far apart, and she 
urges the serious-minded woman to 
strive against the luxury-loving ten- 
dencies of the age. 


”~ 
> 





When you hear by common report 
that a girl is exceptionally bright and 
clever, you know right away that she 
isn’t pretty.—Somerville Journal. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


another feature of agency work has done so much to bring it into discredit as 

T ambulance-chasing. The agencies borrow this practice from bri¢fless !awyers, 

who, whenever there is an accident chase after the victims and offer to bring suit for damages 

KEITH'S. | for half what they can recover. The burt may be slight and the fault entirely the victim’s 

own, but if the lawyer can persnade the victim to begin suit he will at Jeast have sometbing 

Kor the second week of vandeville | to appear in court for. So M BU ANC men whose only qualification 

: R many agencies, started by A L is that the world owes them 

on a large scale, inaugurated at the |, jiving and they can no longer get places to teach, have to hunt around for vacancies, and 

Boston theatre by B. F. Keith, grand | where they do not find them try to create them. Every board of education gets /etters from 

; . ae or ae | these unknown or notorious agencies offering to furnish candidates for any possible places, 

opera will be presented on a _ scale} and sometimes more or less openly offering to pay for information, especially if it results in 

: PRO : . : | the placing of their candidates. This is annoying and often scandalous, but boards of educa- 
hitherto believed impossible in vaude- 


tion should distinguish between self-respecting agencies and Cc SS Ss 
ville. The Romany Opera Company, | these ambulance... .-....-.+.-.+--+-es0seeeess cess ee POE HA ER 
F ‘ % «ED » 5394 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
presenting Gounod’s “aust,” will be 








| 
the attraction. This is one of the 


most remarkable musical organiza-| ay B R E W E R 8 904 OF 5 BSD 
tions ever gotten toyether and made | » en Ce ee Om 
a tremendous hit at Keith’s last win-| 
ter. For the summer season it has 


been largely augmented and should 
prove one of the strongest summer at- | 


tractions ever offered. The rest of | gh gr FOE TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Fam rod 
the vaudeville will be r j ceen- nd superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern 
ine. one of the tng a —— canes, for every department N instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call em ef 


nag ow : | address 
Laddie Cliff, the young boy comedian Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
who has just finished a long engage- 


ment in New York. Others are Fos- SEPTEM ER Vv C NCI No use to speeify. 
ter and Foster in a sketch called “The | B A A E We have them is 
Vol r Pianist.” i thie ro tal large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 
olunteer Pianist,” in which _there 18 | teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month to $/,000 a year. 
excellent comedy and splendid piano | Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address THE ALBERT 
playing: Estelle Wordette and com- | TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 11}. 
pany in a sketch, “A Honeymoon in 
the Catskills’; Goddsmitt brothers, The Pratt | eachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 
acrobats with some remarkable New York 
clown dogs: Herman and Rice, com- | Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
edy acrobats: Yiora and company of and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


gypsy dancers; Cleo Desmond, the 

















: with good general education wanted for department work im 
ballad singer, and others PECIALISTS High  Preparaters and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
} sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
EET Fe ' tem of music and drawing secure positions payiug $60 to $70 per month ‘or further 
on ’ . information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
rhe second annual New England 101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
food fair and house furnishing expo- | 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





sition, which is to be held in Mechan 
is wuding trom October 3 to 31. AT BANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
der the auspices of the Massachusetts | 

Ketail Grocers and Provision Deal- | Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
ers’ Association will without ques- Positions. Send for circulars. 

tion be the most pretentious sor ALBANY TEACHESS 4ORNCT. Oh Shep Ot. Albany, Be E> 


tion ever held in this pert of tue SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

country. This year they have de- Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
cided to enlarge their scope. The ex- During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
position which will be given at Me- sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
chanics building next October will |Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
very narrowly miss being a world’s 'department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

fair. They have secured from the Address HENRY SABIN, 


government of Mexico an exhibit Manhattan Building. Drs Moines, lowa. 
which will be larger than any that | 


government bas ever senttoa world’s 


fair gtk occupy the stage of the | (Massachusetts Lducators’ gency 


Grand at Mechanics building | 

ad 14008 eunin See Fina i; | We recommend the BEST. 6 Beacon St.,Boston, Mass. —_E. J. Locke, Manager. 
c P (} ule € 7 Sp . f ste » lepl .) 

wilt include exhibitions of the rao Long distance telephone 


ductions and resources of the twenty- The , | OF BOSTON, 
two states of Mexico and will come]... f ACI LEI S EXC ANGE 120 Boyiston St. 
py the per sonal endorsement ol Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 
President Diaz. Mexico’s most fa- 


a ee | THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° :s%2st.s strca"szbios!e™ 


ce BOR ST Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 

















Speaking of the choice of a pro- 


a ’ 

fession, a pamphlet just issued by | TEACHERS AGFNCY 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- | = 5 Free Sees, Ceewan, BAND. 
vancement of Teaching points out} W. B. ARR =) eae 


. Good positions for Fall now on our books 
that the average pay of a full pro- conn: 
fessor in the higher institutions of | 


earning in this country varies from | Teachers’ 
$1,350 to $4.800, the average being | G. A, STUART 
somewhere near $2,500. In other] PROP. 


‘ds » average teacher w as} The only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency between 
words. ‘ ag ache As | ) y equip pres &- 
wo ap hea a e te ich 1 who HAS| Kew York and Boston. No Registration Fee May 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 
gone throuch colleze, taken « po:t-| and June unless position secured. . 

vradnate course, and prepared him 


self for the profession of teaching, SOOSSSSS SHSSSSLS SHS SHSHSS SHSSHSSSOHHOSHS SH SOHOV HY OO 
may hope to obtain at the age of} 4 ; | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
twenty-eight years a salary of $1.25). | Winship every part of the country. 
at thirty-one a salary of $1,750, at| T 9 ” 

thirty-three a salary of $2,250, and at | Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . + Boston, Mass. 


thirty-five a salary of $2,500. Nota 
Agency WM. F. JARVIS 


particularly flattering prospect, con- 
Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. : 








sidering the time and money spent in | 
} 


preparation.—Boston Herald. Peyeereereeeeree tere ee eee 
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Malden School Superintendents 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 








THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC 
CLOCK and PROGRAM SYSTEM 


Educationally the Strongest Business supplies uniform and correct time to all 


School in New England. class-rooms, automatically operates all sees 


class signals and gongs day by day on 
any desired program. 


Send for ESTIMATES and BUL- 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


\ Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. LETIN 108. 
A special feature of the schoolis a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR 


ing positions. There is a large demand for well GENERATORS ETC for School 
’ *? 


equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 


attractive salaries. Laboratories, adopted by N. Y. Board 
Hie of Education. See bulletin No. 106. 





Fall term opens September 1, 1908 


Write, call or telephone for further information. Factory and works at Stamford, Conn. 








97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


Engineering Specialty Company, Mfrs. 
143 Liberty Street, New York 
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WELLS’ SERIES OF MATHEMATICS 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY take pleasure in announcing the 


publication of two new books in this well-known and popular Series 


A NEW PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 


AND 


A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


The NEW PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY (in press) is radi- 
cally different from al] other texts. It meets actual conditions and 














contains features which the teacher has hitherto been forced to supply 
The FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA is designed for Hig! 
Schools. The book covers the subject through simultaneous equa 
tions and proportion. The work is made attractive and practica 





without weakening the subject from a mathematical standpoint 


Correspondence Solicited. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, - Publishers 
Boston: !20 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 

















